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“Agriculture is the basis of our whole social and economic structure.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 





The realization of the vital connection 
of agriculture with the welfare of a na- 
tion is being brought home to us at the 
present time in heartrending fashion. 
Whole nations are on the verge of star- 
vation and others looking forward with 
anxiety to the future, due to the violent 
interruption of the peaceful pursuit of 
agriculture. “It has taken a world calam- 
ity, a catastrophe without precedent in 
history, to remind us of what we never 
should have forgotten—that the farmer 
is carrying in his strong arms the des- 
tinies of the nations; that our welfare, 
even our very lives, cling closely to the 
results of his work in his fields, gardens, 
and orchards.” 

It seems almost providential that in 
this crisis this country, on which rests so 
large a part of the burden of feeding the 
world, should have been provided with 
an agricultural organization which has 
made it possible to codrdinate all the 
agricultural forces of the country in a 
concerted effort to carry out the govern- 
ment’s program for increased food pro- 
duction. As Secretary Houston has said, 
“The nation may well pride itself on the 
fact that it had the foresight generations 
ago to lay deep its agricultural founda- 
tions.” Thru progressive and _ far- 
seeing agricultural legislation, beginning 
in 1862 with the establishment of the 


Federal Department of Agriculture and 
the “Land Grant” or state agricultural 
colleges, and culminating in the Smith 
Lever or Agricultural Extension Act of 
1912, the various agricultural agencies 
have been brought together in close rela- 
tionship and form “the most compiete 
system of agricultural education and the 
most efficient machinery for directing ag- 
ricultural activity” which exists in any 
country. At the center of this organiz»- 
tion stands the national Department of 
Agriculture, the greatest practical and 
scientific agricultural organization in the 
world, with an annual budget of $46,000,- 
000 and a staff of 18,000, many of them 
highly trained experts and scientific in- 
vestigators. From the Department lines 
radiate to the various states, each having 
its state agricultural college and one or 
more experiment stations. “These col- 
leges and experiment stations have a total 
endowment of plant and equipment of 
$172,000,000 and an income of more than 
$35,000,000 with 10,271 teachers, a resi- 
dent student body of 125,000 and a vast 
additional number receiving instructions 
at their homes.” From the states, lines 
radiate to the counties with their county 
and home demonstration agents, all 
bound together by the respective state 
leaders who are connected with the state 
agricultural colleges, and all pulling to- 
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gether with the national government. To 
grasp the full significance of this great 
democratic, educational organization and 
agricultural force is to be inspired. 
What part have libraries taken in this 
work? Looking back over the records of 
these years of agricultural organization, 
it can scarcely be said that libraries as a 
whole have played a very important or 
effective role in this national program of 
agricultural research, agricultural in- 
struction, and agricultural extension. It 
was scarcely to be expected that public 
libraries would be in the van in this move- 
ment but agricultural libraries too, as a 
whole, have lagged behind the progressive 
institutions with which they are con- 
nected. It was not until 1893 that the 
Library of the national Department of 
Agriculture began to take on the func- 
tions of a research library, organized for 
national service. In the field of agricul- 
tural research there have been few nota- 
ble contributions by libraries to the bibli- 
ography of agriculture and the related 
sciences and few librariaris have fitted 
themselves especially as agricultural bibli- 


ographers. As for the agricultural ex- 
periment station libraries—with un- 
trained, inexperienced librarians in 


charge—they have too long remained un- 
organized adjuncts, rendering a modicum 
of service in the research work. While 
the state agricultural college libraries are, 
in general, better equipped and admin- 
istered than those of the experiment sta- 
tions, not a few of the librarians of these 
colleges have seemed to take far greater 
interest in their work along cultural lines 
than they have in developing an interest 
in agricultural literature, in spite of the 
fact that the promotion of agriculture is 
one of the principal objects, if not the 
principal object, for which the agricul- 
tural colleges were established. In agri- 
cultural extension activities libraries have 
as yet done little more than graze the 
surface of the big work which might be 
accomplished. 

There has apparently been some lack 
of interest and enthusiasm on the part of 
libraries for this special branch of library 
work, and the opportunities for service 
have seemed to make no special appeal. 
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It was for the purpose of arousing a 
greater interest in agricultural library 
work and to bring agricultural librarians 
together so that they could codperate 
more effectively that there was formed in 
1910 an Agricultural libraries section of 
the American Library Association. One 
of the tangible results of this codperation 
to which the section can point with some 
pride is the Agricultural Index, for it was 
largely due to the urgent and repeated 
recommendations of the section that H. 
W. Wilson & Company undertook the 
preparation of this bibliographic tool, 
useful alike to the public library as weil 
as the agricultural library, especially now 
when public libraries are making such ex- 
tensive use of agricultural literature. It 
was also the Agricultural libraries sec- 
tion which at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association at Louisville in 
June, 1917, urged the appointment of a 
Food information committee for the pur- 
pose of assisting libraries in their activi- 
ties in the interest of the national cam- 
paign for food conservation and produc- 
tion, which work was later so vigorously 
taken up by the Food Administration. Be- 
ing in close touch with the government’s 
efforts to increase food production, the 
agricultural librarians really realized the 
food emergency, and altho they were 
not yet so organized as to make any 
great collective contribution to the work, 
it is at least to their credit that they had 
the vision of what libraries might ac- 
complish. 

While the Agricultural libraries section 
had before the war succeeded in arousing 
a little more interest in agricultural 1i- 
brary work and agricultural literature, it 
pales beside that which has been aroused 
since the outbreak of the war, by the 
realization of the importance of food in 
the winning of this war. When the gov- 
ernment appealed to the libraries for heip 
in the food campaign there was an imme- 
diate and splendid response on the part of 
the public libraries. They took eagerly 
to the suggestions as to the ways in which 
they could give this help. The ardor of 
this response was of course due largely 
to the fact that there was an appeal to 
patriotism and a definite opportunity to 
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help in winning the war. It did not mean 
that agricultural literature and food liter- 
ature had suddenly changed and become 
more interesting and valuable. It demon- 
strated simply that the emergency had 
brought about a realization of the needs 
for a widespread application of the infor- 
mation which these publications con- 
tained. The urgent necessity for the con- 
servation of food, combined with the fact 
that an intelligent and voluntary codpera- 
tion of the people in this conservation 
program was the only possible solution of 
the problem for this country, made it 
necessary for the government to carry on 
a nation-wide educational campaign in 
regard to the use of food. Aside from 
the tremendous importance of saving 
food it has had another effect, perhaps 
no less important, in teaching the relation 
between food and health. These sub- 
jects are now being studied by schools, 
clubs and in homes which previously had 
paid little attention to such matters. To 
meet the need for increased food produc- 
tion, the government also called upon 
people who had never before done any- 
thing along this line, to take up gardening, 
poultry raising, and bee keeping. As 
they were beginners, they have needed in- 
struction, as have also those who have 
been studying the use and conservation 
of foods. They have all, therefore, 
turned eagerly to the official publications 
of the federal and state governments 
which give authoritative information. 
Agricultural bulletins which were pre- 
viously considered somewhat of a nui- 
sance by public libraries are now being 
sought after and treated with new re- 
spect. Public libraries have also been 
brought in closer touch with the federal, 
state, and local organizations which issue 
these publications and which are engaged 
in the work of agricultural production 
and the study of home economics. These 
facts have a special significance in con- 
nection with library work, for this inter- 
est in agricultural and food literature 
which has been stimulated will not cease 
now that peace has come. While the food 
emergency which still exists is the great 
and paramount reason at this time for 
stressing the promotion of gardening and 


the study of foods, there are other rea- 
sons why libraries should continue to in- 
terest themselves keenly in this work after 
the present emergency has passed. Even 
before the war there was a growing reali- 
zation of the value of domestic science in 
the school curriculum and the home 
demonstration agents were furthering in 
every way possible the study of foods in 
the home. There were also signs of in- 
creased interest in gardening. In the 
early: days of this country much atten- 
tion was paid to this subject but later 
during the period of rapid development 
of the country it was sadly neglected, and 
it is only recently that it began to be 
taken up again with enthusiasm. 

School gardens and vacant lot gardens 
have done much for community better- 
ment and people are beginning to realize 
more that gardening has a bearing on the 
cultivation of civic pride. When we con- 
sider the ugliness of our cities, and small 
towns, and even of our villages, we real- 
ize how much still remains to be done in 
this country in cultivating a love for the 
beautiful and in making our cities and 
towns more attractive and_ healthful 
places in which to live. If gardening will 
help along this work, can our public li- 
braries do any greater social service than 
by furthering in every way this garden 
movement, even after the present food 
emergency has passed. 

Along with its utility and artistic value, 
gardening has an educational value for 
it makes alive the study of the sciences 
such as botany, entomology, and chemis- 
try. One of the many lessons which the 
war has taught us is the value of science 
and its importance in the school curricu- 
lum. We are realizing that one of our 
greatest bulwarks of defense is our army 
of scientifically trained men. ‘There is 
therefore, great need for sustaining and 
stimulating in after-life any appreciation 
and interest which is aroused in school, 
for without a general appreciation of the 
value of science the full utilization of its 
resources and adequate encouragement 
for its development are impossible in a 
democratic country. There is no agency 
better fitted than the library to sustain 
the interest in science which has been 
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aroused in school or to encourage and de- 
velop efforts to bring back to the notice of 
the public the results of science which are 
of general interest. To do their full duty 
to their communities, libraries must make 
use of the potentialities for service along 
these lines. 

If the food crisis has emphasized vari- 
ous opportunities for public libraries to 
be of service in agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and science in general, it has 
made no less plain the opportunities of 
agricultural libraries. The fact that agri- 
cultural college libraries are close to the 
plans of the institutions which are work- 
ing for increased food production and 
conservation enables them to know what 
subjects to stress and what authorities to 
follow. Their association with scientific 
investigators has given them a hearty 
respect for authoritative literature. They 
realize the great harm that can be done 
by misdirected efforts resulting not only 
in wasted work but also in wasted ma- 
terials and at this time waste of any kind 
is a crime. The crisis, too, has brought 
forth so great a volume of literature as 
to be almost bewildering. Some of it has 
been contradictory and there have been 
ill-considered appeals. Agricultural li- 
brarians who, because of their close asso- 
ciation with agricultural scientists and 
home economics workers, have learned 
how to distinguish the food literature of 
value and to whom to look for guidance 
in its use, have been glad to pass on this 
information to other library workers. 
They have also endeavored to help other 
libraries to obtain the official agricultural 
literature which they need. In addition 
to this work of an emergency character, 
mention should be made of the no less 
important aid which agricultural libraries 
have rendered simply thru their daily 
routine service to the institutions engaged 
in the great work of agricultural re- 
search, agricultural instruction, and agri- 
cultural extension. The importance of 


this aid has varied in accordance with the 
effectiveness of the library. Not until all 
are well organized and well equipped and 
each with a staff versed in the use of agri- 
cultural and scientific literature and able 
to make it readily available will agricul- 


tural libraries be able to do satisfactorily 
the work which can justly be expected of 
them and which they will without doubt 
be called upon to do in the future. This 
will never be accomplished, however, un- 
til there is greater codperation among all 
agricultural libraries and until there is 
more interest on the part of the library 
profession in agricultural work. ‘This 
lack of enthusiasm has been one of the 
greatest drawbacks toward the building 
up of our agricultural libraries. Anyone 
familiar with their recent development 
will testify to the transformation which 
has been wrought in a number of libraries 
through the appointment of a progressive, 
enthusiastic, and capable librarian with a 
keen appreciation of the opportunities for 
service which the work affords. 

While some of the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations may not yet fully 
realize that they have need of trained 
agricultural bibliographers or reference 
assistants, it is nevertheless true that the 
need exists. Every agricultural college 
and experiment station should have a ref- 
erence assistant especially versed in agri- 
cultural and scientific literature, and 
capable of assisting the investigators in 
searching out and caring for the litera- 
ture of their subjects. The lack of such 
trained assistants is one of the greatest 
obstacles to the advancement of the re- 
search side of agricultural library work 
and is likewise a handicap to the colleges 
and stations in their scientific investiga- 
tions. The investigator must be familiar 
with the work which others have done 
and are doing in his same line of work if 
he is to make any real contribution to 
knowledge and it is in accordance with 
the principles of efficiency for the colleges 
and stations to employ library assistants 
capable of conserving the time of the 
highly paid scientific staff. 

The war and the necessities of read- 
justment after the war have greatly em- 
phasized the need for and the value of 
research work. This is especially true of 
agriculture and the related sciences. 
Should not more librarians be preparing 
themselves to be of service in this field? 
Should they not be making every effort 
to forge the tools which will help the in- 
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vestigators to pry open the doors leading 
to the discovery of new scientific truths, 
for in the end the investigator must rely 
largely on the libraries to make the rec- 
ords of past work available. 

In addition to the work along research 
lines mention should be made of the part 
which agricultural libraries can play in 
the agricultural extension movement. 
This is a joint obligation on the part of 
public libraries, state library commissions, 
and the agricultural college libraries. The 
closer the codperation betwen these three 
groups of extension workers in the li- 
brary field, the better will be the results. 
Only a few of the agricultural college 
libraries have as yet developed to any 
extent this feature of their work but there 
is a leaven at work which it is believed 
will be productive of good results. Sev- 
eral libraries here and there are asking if 
it will not be possible for them to share 
in the funds provided by the Smith-Lever 
Act for agricultural extension. If a suf- 
ficient number make a demand for the 
funds and can show convincing need for 
such work and a practical working plan 
it is believed that the funds will be forth- 
coming. The extension work of the agri- 
cultural college libraries should in no way 
conflict with the extension work of the 
state library commissions. Agricultural 
libraries being in close touch with the 
agricultural activities and needs of the 
states and with agricultural literature 
should be able to contribute information 
and aid of value to the commission work- 
ers, especially in the evaluation and use 
of agricultural literature. The ideal solu- 
tion would be a well worked out plan of 
cooperation between the library commis- 
sions and the agricultural college libra- 
ries, each supplementing the work of the 
other for they can ill afford to work in- 
dependently and there is work enough for 
both. Such an arrangement is already in 
operation in at least one or two states. 
Some idea of the possibilities in connec- 
tion with agricultural extension work can 
be gained from the fact that the total 
number of extension workers the first of 
July was about 7500 and that 2,000,000 


boys and girls were reached through club 


work during the past year. Is there not 
a place for libraries in such a work? 
There is probably no one thing that 
would do more to help arouse an interest 
in the library side of agricultural work 
and show its scope and possibilities than 
a special library course devoted to some 
of the subjects which need to be studied 
in connection with this work, such as the 
bibliography and history of agriculture, 
sources and evaluation of agricultural 
literature, the bibliography of the sciences 
relating to agriculture, the editing of 
agricultural publications, and some of the 
problems connected with the relation of 
the libraries of the agricultural colleges to 
the experiment station libraries and the 
agricultural extension work of the states. 
Some discussion of the problems con- 
nected with the distribution of agricul- 
tural literature and instruction in regard 
to the maintenance of mailing lists would 
also be of service since libraries of agri- 
cultural institutions are not infrequently 
called upon to do work of this kind. It 
need scarcely be pointed out that the dis- 
tribution of official publications is a prob- 
lem which has not yet been satisfactorily 
solved. If librarians can contribute any- 
thing to its solution they will indeed be 
rendering a service. There are library 
schools connected with the land grant col- 
leges which are especially well equipped 
and favorably located for the giving of a 
course in agricultural library work. Even 
a course at a summer library school 
would be of value not alone to library as- 
sistants connected with agricultural libra- 
ries but also to those from public libraries 
having an agricultural clientele. A 
course of this kind would unquestionably 
result in raising the standard of agricul- 
tural libraries and would enable them to 
be of greater assistance to the institutions 
and communities which are working for 
the advancement of agriculture. Even 
tho they may be well versed in the 
technique of their profession agricultural 
librarians need to know more of science, 
more of the literature and history of 
agriculture, and to have some grasp of 
rural life problems, if they hope to enter 
fully into the work of the institutions of 
which their libraries are a part. To many 
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of us it seems the duty of the library pro- 
fession to provide this special instruction 
in agricultural literature in order that the 
library profession may do its full share 
in the great national program of agricul- 
tural education. If university and college 
librarians of broad experience will give to 
agricultural library work the benefit of 
their knowledge and take an active inter- 
est in its advancement such a course will 
become a reality. Although the course 
would be an experiment, there are good 


reasons for believing that there would be, 


a demand for the services of those who 
were thus equipped. 

When it comes to choosing the special 
branch of library work to which one 
wishes to devote oneself there are many 
points to be considered—one’s surround- 
ings and the persons with whom one is 
brought into contact, one’s personal tastes 
and special qualifications, the chances for 
promotion and the opportunities for serv- 
ice. The surroundings of agricultural 
library work and the persons with whom 
one is brought into contact compare most 
favorably with those in any other branch 
of library work. The agricultural col- 
leges are training the great leaders of the 
future in agricultural production, agricul- 
tural education, and agricultural research, 
and their students in large numbers are 
going back to the farms where they have 
great influence on rural life. They have 
been the pioneers in teaching home eco- 
nomics and their women graduates, re- 
turning to their home communities after 
finishing their courses in these subjects, 
have been important factors in securing a 
rational point of view with refer- 
ence to nutrition. To their activities 
in large measure is due the intelligent 
and increasing interest which is now 
displayed in reference to food con- 
servation as they, through their train- 
ing, have become leaders in_ this 
work. The group of men and women 
who are engaged in this great work of 
agricultural research and agricultural ex- 
tension are of the best which this coun- 
try affords and are animated with the 
highest ideals of service. These ideals 
were recently most enthusiastically ex- 
pressed by President Butterfield of the 
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Massachusetts Agricultural college in an 
address before the Association of agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations 
when he said: “I think the work which 
is being done by our colleges of agricul- 
ture more nearly fulfills the democratic 
ideal than does any other part of Ameri- 
can educational machinery. In scope of 
research, in range of subjects taught, and 
particularly in their approach to the work- 
ing farmer and his family do these in- 
stitutions fulfill the law of service to the 
common good. It is doubtful whether 
during the past few months America has 
witnessed any more effective effort on 
behalf of the emergency than -has been 
performed quietly by the agricultural col- 
leges and their coadjutors, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the County 
farm bureaus. We still have a long road 
to travel before the full measure of our 
capacity to serve rural democracy is 
reached but our eyes are ‘front’ to the 
goal of our endeavor.” When we stop 
to consider the influence of these institu- 
tions on our national life it seems strange 
that agricultural library work has not 
made a greater appeal. It is hoped that 
there will be in the near future an in- 
creasing number of library workers 
whose personal tastes and special qualifi- 
cations along scientific lines will incline 
them toward the agricultural field. As 
applying particularly to agricultural work 
I should like to quote here two sentences 
from Dr Bostwick’s recent address on the 
“Joys of Librarianship” if I may be for- 
given for adding the word “agricultural” 
before “librarianship” thus making the 
sentences read as follows: “The way to 
like [agricultural] librarianship is to like 
it, and the way to fit yourself to it is to 
stick to it as closely as you may...... 
Those of us who have been at it longest 
love it most, and we love all its connec- 
tions, animate and inanimate.” It is not 
possible to hold out the attraction of large 
remuneration but it is possible to hold 
out the certainty of large opportunities 
for service and assuredly this should be 
the deciding note for the years of recon- 
struction which are to come. We are at 
the beginning of a new epoch in agricul- 
ture. The need for increased agricul- 
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tural production has not ceased with the 
ending of the war and there will be many 
problems of agriculture and country life 
to be settled, problems of human relation- 
ship as well as the problems of increased 
food supply. Magnificent as is the serv- 
ice already rendered by the great agri- 
cultural organization of this country, it 
is but a prophecy of the possibilities of 


the new epoch. Can not libraries through 
an increased efficiency in handling agri- 
cultural literature, through a _whole- 
hearted and far-reaching co-operation 
with all agricultural agencies, and with a 
love for the work itself, be of greater 
service to agriculture and to our rural 
democracy in this new epoch than they 
have in the past? 





Penny Library Post 


A. L. Spencer, chairman Rural libraries committee, New York library association 


Most library workers are familiar 
with the idea of a local flat rate over 
the rural delivery lines for public li- 
brary books twice endorsed by the ex- 
ecutive board of the A.L.A. All who 
have tried it know that the present par- 
cels post rate does not work well for 
this purpose and that this is a tremen- 
dous disadvantage in attaining a nor- 
mal library book circulation from local 
libraries and library stations among the 
adjacent farm neighborhoods for whom 
the rural delivery is the one possible 
daily connection with the village cen- 
ter. In the exceedingly brief time that 
I devoted to this campaign before the 
war this vital use was endorsed by the 
great farm organizations, by agricul- 
tural educators generally, as well as by 
a number of the strongest commercial 
bodies of our cities, who take the stand 
that it is necessary for the welfare and 
safety of this nation that the millions 
of the rural hinterland of America have 
access as far as possible to those same 
means of reliable culture and informa- 
tion as has the urban population. It 
is now the opinion of a number of the 
wisest friends ofthis measure that the 
time is at hand for a determined effort 
to secure action at Washington, either 


’ from the postmaster general or by act 


of congress. I wish therefore to re- 
iterate briefly the plan as agreed upon 
by all these powerful influences, with 
a word as to the conditions that have 
lead to its proposal and the effect of 
this common sense adjustment on the 
various plans of rural library work now 
in use. 


I will start backward by telling what 
this propaganda is not. It is not an ef- 
fort to supersede in any way or to be- 
little the plans of the more inspired 
rural library workers. Its aim is mere- 
ly to adjust the crude but country wide 
and most adaptable rural delivery ma- 
chinery in order that these able work- 
ers will to a less degree need to ex- 
haust their energies in merely over- 
coming the physical obstacle of rural 
isolation and distance, and that those 
same efficient methods that have been 
so well worked out may be brought ef- 
fectively to bear on their most needy 
field. 

There is no adequate conception of 
rural library work that is content with 
anything less than a library or library 
substations in every village center. 
This once established there is no phy- 
sical problem of book transmission 
within the village or hamlet itself nor, 
indeed, within a radius of a mile or so; 
a high per capita circulation here being 
more easily obtained than in the city 
itself. The difficulty lies in the actual 
back farm neighborhoods where the 
need and opportunity is greatest. It is 
not enough to send out to points in the 
country side a few books with the im- 
plied words, “Here are some books. 
They are good. Read them.” There 
is no reason why we should not en- 
deavor to give to the farmer as to other 
industrial classes the same opportun- 
ity to borrow directly and to conven- 
iently and inexpensively return public 
library books of their own selection 
from a reasonably adequate collection. 
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In order to do this it is absolutely 
necessary that we make use of the 
1,100,000-mile daily course of our 40,- 
000 rural delivery men in passing near- 
ly every farm home in the land. Could 
any independent system of local trans- 
portation be devised especially for the 
purpose better adapted to bridge the 
chasm of inaccessibility between local 
library and needy farm home? 

But if this carriage is desirable on the 
part of the library and farm public, how 
about the rural delivery service? Here 
the custom is equally desirable for lack 
of local parcels has been the disappoint- 
ment of the parcels post as applied to 
the rural delivery since its inception. 
Lest I be thought too theoretical I will 
here state that I am now supplement- 
ing my long and thoro first-hand ob- 
servation of this matter by actual 
service on one of the bleakest and 
hilliest of the rural delivery routes of 
the hill country of western New York, 
and at the most disagreeable season of 
the year, when the farm people have 
the time to read. I can state without 
reservation that the mechanics of the 
rural delivery would lend themselves 
perfectly to this use. Books and mag- 
azines being flat would pack conveni- 
ently with the papers. The regulation 
mail boxes are ample to receive the 
average book, which is of better size 
than the average run of fourth class 
parcels, many of which are too large 
or ill shaped for the receptacles. Then 
the load of the rural delivery wagon 
is a diminishing one, whereas the great- 
est use of the rural delivery would be 
in the return of the books, the outgo 
not presenting such a serious problem, 
as many persons would borrow when 
in town if assured a cheap and con- 
venient way of return within the time 
limit. 

If then this carriage is so desirable 
on the part of both library and postal 
service, why do not the books go? 
Simply because the parcels post rate, 
liberal as it is in the local zone, is 
not adapted to this important use. 
Five cents for the initial pound and two 
pounds for a cent thereafter allows 25 


pounds for 17 cents, 50 pounds for 30 
cents. But, in case of books, normally 
going but one or two to a home, 
thus taking advantage only of the in- 
itial pound rate, tho taking the rural 
delivery wagon not one rod out of its 
course, 50 pounds going to 40 differ- 
ent boxes would cost about $2.25 each 
way and of course none go. We are 
merely asking that over the rural de- 
livery lines within the local zone the 
postal authorities establish a flat rate 
for public library books as low as is 
consistent with the self-paying char- 
acter of the postal service. A penny a 
pound would be at the rate of $1 a 100 
pounds for an average 12-mile haul. 
Whatever custom is attracted would in 
most cases merely make use of a sur- 
plus energy, already paid for but now 
going to waste, and would in the ag- 
gregate do much to narrow the glar- 
ing hiatus between the cost and re- 
turns of the rural delivery system to 
the federal treasury. 

No less an authority than Dr Bost- 
wick has declared this the necessary 
final step in the county library system, 
giving direct connection between out- 
lying library stations and back farm 
homes. It is, if all will now give their 
moral support, the easiest of attain- 
ment of all the legislative program of 
the library propaganda and will react 
powerfully in gaining the support of 
the farm public. Where unused this 
privilege will cost nothing. Taken ad- 
vantage of, a number of the wisest of 
rural library workers believe it will go 
far toward removing the physical bar 
that alone stands between us and the 
development of adequate rural library 
circulation. 





It satisfies one’s soul to have a well 
rounded 800 collection but it should not 
be acquired at the expense of that part 
of the community who will want ma- 
terial on helping the disabled soldier 
to become a useful citizen. 

ANNA G. BirGE, 
in Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 
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In the Letter Box 


How May the Work Continue? 
To the A. L. A. readers of Pustic Lt1- 
BRARIES : 

With a look not very far ahead one 
can see the time when the present ac- 
tivities connected with the camp libra- 
ries on the part of the A. L. A. will 
no longer merit the time, attention, and 
means of the association as such. The 
work which the A. L. A. has done for 
the soldiers has been fine beyond the 
highest dreams of anyone when it 
started. The machinery which has 
grown out of it and around it based 
on interest, intelligence, and faithful- 
ness is a very valuable asset in many 
particulars. There is a place for it and 
a need of it in whatever form the active 
military and naval plans of the govern- 
ment shall assume. But, and here is 
the point of this letter, it is no part of 
the province of the A. L. A. nor of any 
other voluntary organization to furnish 
actual educational facilities for the gov- 
ernment groups except in a time of 
emergency such as the one which 
brought out the value of books as 
actual tools in the past two years. 

The A. L. A. was organized as a 
means of professional development by 
its founders. It is still needed for that 
purpose and will undoubtedly return to 
its legitimate work with the coming 
of peace. But in the meantime, hav- 
ing demonstrated that organized li- 
brary service is a valuable factor in the 
military divisions of the country; hav- 
ing built up an extensive piece of ma- 
chinery; having made the general 
officers of the government realize as 
they had not done before just what 
is meant by the service of books, it 
behooves the powers that be in the 
A. L. A. to turn over to the govern- 
ment in some way all the products of 
the months of arduous labor that have 
proved so effective in the spread of 
general intelligence. This might be 
done in two ways—first by providing 
a place in the National library where 


this service could be established and 
developed to an extent that would react 
on the general development of book 
service thruout the country; second, 
by turning over to the war department 
and the naval as well the machinery 
and material that have grown out of 
the war service, to be placed in each 
department under the direction of one 
assistant with power, as is done now 
with the chaplain and athletic matters. 

Never before have there been so 
many persons personally and _ intelli- 
gently interested in book service thru- 
out the country, and it ought to be a 
comparatively easy thing to secure 
backing to make the work that has 
been done a continuing activity. It 
will be poor business to scrap the ma- 
chinery and to allow the high tide of 
public interest to subside without get- 
ting something permanent out of it 
that will continue as a source of ex- 
tended interest and further develop- 
ment. It is not the province of the 
A. L. A. to continue in the active per- 
sonal service to the government in a 
time of peace. Its mission is a different 
thing, but it can and ought to lead in 
preserving what has been good in the 
work of the past two years. 
- I tried to present this idea to the 
Executive board of the A. L. A. at a 
recent meeting. I now approach the 
membership with the proposition. Is 
there anything in it? 

Mary EILeen AHERN. 


Missouri Handbook 
University of Missouri, Columbia 

This library has on hand a number 
of copies of the Handbook of the Mis- 
souri library association, 1906, which 
will be mailed to any library which 

cares to receive a copy. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry O. SEVERANCE. 

Librarian. 
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The Binet Test Again 
Editor Pustic LrprariEs: 

I read the other night in Pustic Lt- 
BRAIRIES an article headed “A Binet test 
for intelligence.” The writer, after 
disparaging the type of questions given 
for entrance examinations by library 
schools, goes on to disparage the type 
of person who can answer such ques- 
tions by asserting that “the poor crea- 
ture squints or wears run-over heels,” 
or that she is in some way profession- 
ally disqualified. Few patrons, says 
the writer, are pleased, but rather an- 
noyed when an assistant is able to tell 
them “right off the bat” any piece of 
knowledge they may wish to obtain. 

Now, it seems a coincidence, that 
after reading the above, I should 
chance to pick up a library periodical 
for November, 1918, and turning over 
its leaves, come to the memorial state- 
ments concerning Mr Brett, and find 
there these words: “Along in the sev- 
enties Clevelanders began to notice an 
unusually well informed and _ helpful 
young man in the Cobb and Andrews 
book store. Many people have 
recently told me how they used to 
wait around in the old store, ostensibly 
browsing until Mr Brett was free to 
wait upon them. . In 1884 when 
a change of librarians was to be made 
[in Cleveland] the young man whose 
knowledge of books and untiring services 
in the book store had been so noteworthy, 
was asked to take the appointment. 

The opening, then, to his great and 
useful career came to Mr Brett very 
largely on account of the fund of in- 
formation which he _ possessed—be- 
cause he had that very thing which is 
so lightly rated by the writer on the 
Binet test. There has been much talk 
lately in library periodicals on our pro- 
fession and its status—let there be a 
great deal more—until we come to ac- 
knowledge our profession as indeed a 
worthy one, and as learned a one as 
are the other professions. Let us re- 
quire besides knowledge a great deal 
of quick-wittedness and common sense, 
but let us not proclaim to applicants to 


our library schools that they may as 
well be ignoramuses as not. 
A MEMBER OF THE PROFESSION. 


A. L. A. Educational List 
American Library Association 
Library War Service 
February 3, 1919. 
To the Editor: 

We enclose herewith a copy of the 
“A. L. A. Educational List.” 

All the books on this list have been 
purchased and sent to France for use 
in connection with the schools estab- 
lished by the Army Education commis- 
sion. These schools are under the di- 
rect supervision of a Committee of 
General Pershing’s Staff, of which 
General R. I. Rees is the chairman. 

All the library books for use in con- 
nection with these schools are being 
furnished by the American Library 
Association, and this has involved, so 
far, the purchase of 300,000 volumes. 

The list comprises 880 titles. Of 
these, 400 titles have been purchased 
in lots of five hundred or one thousand. 

Copies of the list will be sent to li- 
braries on request. The same is true of 
the reconstruction hospital list. 

Very truly yours, 
M. W. MEver, 
In charge of publicity. 





Associated Mountaineering Clubs of 
North America 


In 1916, nine clubs and societies with 
common aims associated themselves in 
a bureau, with headquarters in New 
York. The membership now numbers 
22, comprising over 20,000 individual 
members, as follows: 
American Alpine club, Philadelphia and 
New York. 

American Game Protective association, 
New York. 

American Museum of Natural History, 
New York. 

Adirondack Camp and Trail club, Lake 
Placid club, N. Y. 

Appalachian Mountain Club, Boston and 
New York. 

Boone and Crockett club, New York. 
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British Columbia Mountaineering club, 
Vancouver. 

Colorado Mountain club, Denver. 

Field and Forest club, Boston. 

Fresh Air club, New York. 

Geographic society of Chicago. 

Geographical society of Philadelphia. 

Green Mountain club, Rutland, Vermont. 

— Trail and Mountain club, Hono- 

ulu. 

Klahhane club, Port Angeles, Wash. 

Mazamas, Portland, Oregon. 

Mountaineers, Seattle and Tacoma. 

National association of Audubon societies, 

New York. 

National Park service, Washington. 

New York Zoological society, New York. 

Prairie club, Chicago. 

Rocky Mountain Climbers club, Boulder, 

Colorado. 

Sagebrush and Pine club, Yakima, Wash. 

Sierra club, San Francisco and Los An- 

geles. 

The bureau publishes an annual bulletin 
giving the officers, membership, dues, pub- 
lications, lantern slide collections, outings, 
and other “matters of interest to each club 
and society. Among their common aims, 
aside from the exploration and mapping of 
mountain regions and the ascent o 
leading peaks, are cooperation with the Na- 
tional Park service in creating, protecting 
and developing our national parks and mon- 
uments, and in protecting tree and flower 
with bird and animal life in their natural 
environment. Many of the clubs and so- 
cieties issue illustrated publications on 
mountaineering, exploration, and conserva- 
tion, and are educating their members by 
lectures and excursions to a deeper appre- 
ciation of nature. 

Acquaintance with the literature of a sub- 
ject is essential to efficient work in the field, 
and the bureau sends many important new 
books on mountaineering and outdoor life 
to its members. A large collection of moun- 
taineering literature has been gathered in 
the central building of the New York public 
library, and the American Alpine club has 
deposited its books therein, providing a 
permanent fund for additions. A _bibliog- 
raphy of this collection has been published 
by the library, and a collection of photo- 
graphs of mountain scenery is being formed 
to supplement the literature of a region 
with its scenery. 

LeRoy Jerrers, Secretary, 
Librarian, American Alpine club, 
476 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





A Uniform Type for the Blind 
Libraries have long been hampered 
in their work of providing books for 


the blind by the fact that it was neces- 
sary, in order to accommodate readers 
trained in different parts of the coun- 
try and at different times, to have 
books in five types. Now, after many 
years of discussion, a uniform type, to 
be known as “Revised Braille,” has 
been agreed upon. The Commission 
on Uniform Type for the Blind issued 
its first alphabets in 1917. “The de- 
serter” by Richard Harding Davis, the 
first book published in the new type, is 
now on the shelves of the library. 
Hereafter, all books embossed in this 
country are to be in Revised Braille. 
Libraries everywhere will welcome 
what seems to be a satisfactory simpli- 
fication of a difficult situation —Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh. 





Carnegie Library of Atlanta Makes 
Survey of Borrowers 

During November, 1918, the Carnegie 
library of Atlanta made a special survey 
to find out how many individual people 
borrowed books during that month and 
how many homes were represented. A 
special record was kept of all cards used 
with the address of the owner, duplicate 
numbers being discarded at the end of 
the month. Extra work was reduced con- 
siderably by observing when a card al- 
ready carried a date for November, as 
this indicated that a record had already 
been made. 

The results of the survey showed 
that 6416 individuals or 1 in every 
20 of the white population had borrowed 
books from the library during that 
month, representing 84,413 homes. To 
find the distribution of the library’s bor- 
rowers over the city, a large map of the 
city was mounted and a tack put in for 
every address represented. Different col- 
ored tacks were used for the borrowers 
of the main library and the four 
branches. From this map it could be 
seen at once which sections of the city 
the library was reaching. 

This map was used in presenting the 
library budget for 1919 to the finance 
committee of the city council. 
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Shall We Have a War Library Building? 


HE proposal to collect in Wash- if shelved there with their proper 
T ington as many books and as_ classes. If there is any good reason 

much museum material as possi- for withdrawing them from those 
ble relating to the great war is worthy classes and assembling them in a sin- 
of all support. The idea of building a gle war collection there is an equally 
separate structure to house it is, how- good reason for the formation of simi- 
ever, open to objection. It is certainly lar assemblages devoted to the Ameri- 
not in line with the best recent usage can Revolution, the Civil War and the 
in the grouping of collections, which Spanish War of 1898. The mere 
considers inadvisable any departure statement of such a proposition is its 
from a single general plan of grouping. own reductio ad absurdum. 
The intrusion into a library of special Our war collection, when it is made, 
rooms devoted to one donor’s gifts or should go where it will be of the great- 
to some _ particular chronological est use. The books should be housed 
period, or to any grouping that cuts in the Library of Congress and the 
across or breaks into the library’s class mtuseum objects in the National 
sification is undesirable, and the same, Museum. It will surely be possible to 
of course, is true of a museum. The erect in Washington a worthy 
proposed war library would presum- memorial-of our labors and _ achieve- 
ably include works on history, biog- ments in the great war without turn- 
raphy, science, the arts, commerce and _ ing it into a tomb for material that 
finance—on almost all the subjects now ought to be alive and doing useful 
represented in the Library of Congress. work. 
These would be of much greater value A. bE. B. 











Libraries as Legatees 


HE late Ella Flagg Young, emi- has been by way of falling into unde- 
nent educator and especially served neglect. After providing that 
famous as the ablest superintend- the income from her estate of $50,000 

ent of schools Chicago ever had, in shall go to four friends as a life interest, 
making her will revived a practice that she directs that at their deaths the 
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principal shall be divided between five 
local institutions, among them the Chi- 
cago public library. In other days it 
was not uncommon for persons of 
wealth to remember the local library 
among their benefactions, and many 
splendid foundations and endowments 
in various parts of the country bear 
continuous testimony to the wisdom of 
such dispositions. Latterly, however, 
there has been a distinct tendency to 
overlook the library in the final allot- 
ment of this world’s goods by those 
who seek to share their abundance with 
the public. Museums, hospitals, col- 
leges and other _ educational or 
eleemosynary institutions are still not 
infrequently included in the legacies of 


public spirited citizens, but the _li- 
braries thus remembered are now very 


rare. No doubt something of this 
state of mind among the rich is due to 
the lavish and systematic generosities 
of Mr Carnegie. Possibly, also, the im- 
pression that tax-supported libraries 
are not properly objects of private aid— 
any more, say, than the fire depart- 
ment or the board of health—may ex- 
plain their apparent neglect. Their 


very efficiency and constantly increas- 


ing influence may themselves have 
served to lead potential donors to look 


elsewhere for more patently needy ob- 
jects of their consideration, especially 
since, in all their multifarious activities, 
the libraries touch the lives of nearly 
every class of the population save those 
whose wealth has rendered them con- 
structively independent of public book 
collections. Nevertheless a pleasant 
custom has sunk into desuetude and 
many a library is the poorer—not in 
dollars only—by reason of this shift in 
sentiment. Many a longed-for special 
collection remains undeveloped; many 
a much needed local activity lan- 
guishes; many an opportunity for in- 
creased usefulness and wider, deeper 
and higher service must be lost, if li- 
braries henceforth may not look for- 
ward to that occasional recognition in 
the benevolence of a local magnate 
which, aside from its material signifi- 
cance, is so welcome and so highly 
valued as a spontaneous testimonial to 
its devoted labors and a measure of 
public approbation. 





C.B.R. 


Library Propaganda 


E know that the majority of li- 
\¢ brarians read regularly their 

Library Journal, Pustic Lipra- 
RIES, and many of the regular bulletins 
of public libraries and library commis- 
sions and we hope they profit some in 
ideas gleaned from such sources for 
the improvement of their own institu- 
tions. Such publications aim to fur- 
nish information, inspiration, and uplift 
enough for many more persons than 
the rather small clientele usually 
served, 


Much time and thought is spent in 
the preparation of these publications 
and it would seem that if such a prod- 
uct could reach a larger number of 
readers, greater profit would result to 
the libraries of the country. 

What Mr Frank Parker Stockbridge 
has recently said about library pub- 
licity is indeed true, advertising which 
is really productive of results should 
“reach the people who pay for the li- 
brary as well as those who merely use 
the library.” It is equally true that 
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much of the library propaganda which 
appears in our professional periodicals 
could do an immense amount of good 
if it could be administered thru the 
columns of the local press, in small, 
diluted doses to both “the people who 
pay and the people who use our public 
libraries.” 

In many instances patrons of the li- 
brary might be interested in these peri- 
odicals, to a degree at least, if their at- 
tention was directed to them by the li- 
brarian. We suspect that too many 
librarians keep these periodicals care- 
fully preserved in their own offices. It 
will hardly suffice to display them with 
other periodicals; to get them before 
the public they should receive special 
notice thru bulletins calling attention 
to articles of general interest. 

A Woman’s club or D. A. R. chap- 
ter, which might undertake the col- 
lection of war records for a given lo- 
cality, would appreciate a notice call- 
ing its attention to the article by C. 
Edward Graves on “Collecting local 
war records,” in the February Library 
Journal. 

Many an already overworked libra- 
rian is attempting the collection of this 
historical material, when thru diplo- 
matic procedure some other agency, 
such as a D. A. R. chapter, could be 
induced to carry on this work, perhaps 
under supervision of the librarian. Mr 
Graves’ article would certainly sow the 
seed for such a movement and it fur- 
nishes an excellent plan of operation. 

It is much more clever to get some- 
one else to do such a piece of work than 
it is to try to do everything oneself. 
We have yet to see the library where 
there are enough assistants to carry on 
even the most ordinary work of a really 
“going” institution, as successfully as 


can be wished. Some other agency 
might be brought in to help with the 
extras and thereby broaden the boun- 
daries of the library. The more varied 
the class of people who can be induced, 
or even cajoled, into the library, the 
better for its publicity. 

To throw editorial modesty to the 
winds—how about the article in the 
February Pusric Lipraries on “Pres- 
ent day conditions in China,” by T. C. 
Tai? Would that not enliven some 
rather gone-to-sleep missionary meet- 
ing and give the women a new angle of 
thought on foreign missions? ~ 

There are often articles in these 
periodicals which can be digested, 
quoted, or recast, for the local paper to 
great advantage, and still render proper 
credit to the original source. 

Some note for the newspaper taken 
from an article about the wide interest 
just now manifest in war memorial li- 
braries might produce an undiscovered 
donor in some unexpected spot. 

The library commission bulletins 
often contain news of neighboring li- 
braries which could advantageously be 
reprinted. The local editor has not the 
same sources for such news as the li- 


brarian but he would be glad to print 
such items if they were furnished him. 


To keep the public posted on what is 
going on in other libraries is good busi- 
ness, and a spur to better conditions at 
home. : 

A reprint of Mr Roden’s current edi- 
torial on the need of more bequests in 
public libraries might suggest a happy 
thought to some wealthy citizen who 
would otherwise never think of his own 
public library. Would not digests of 
the book reviews in the Bulletin of the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh make in- 
teresting reading in a weekly column 
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of the newspaper, and would they not 
attract more attention than the usual 
annotated lists of new books? It would 
be an interesting experiment to try out 
this plan and permission could no 
doubt be easily secured from the editors 
for such an adaptation of periodical and 
bulletin material. Even a small amount 
of a librarian’s time spent in propa- 
ganda of this type would help to de- 
velop a better informed public. It is 
possible that some of the more pro- 
gressive English teachers might grasp 
this idea as a new field for development 
with their pupils and it would help to 
enlighten the rising generation. 





Italian Libraries 


The Federation for promotion of free 
libraries in Italy has to its credit the es- 
tablishment of more than 2000 libraries 
since 1908. The Federation has kept 
them supplied with new publications and 
organized systems of circulation. 

It publishes manuals, guides, cata- 
logs, etc., for the various types of li- 
braries; publishes a federal periodical 
to be distributed free; has established a 
service for supplies which includes sub- 
scriptions at reduced rates, and the print- 
ing of catalogs, cards, etc., at cost; has 
established a federal bindery, an office 
for technical advice on library manage- 
ment, and is planning for the direct pro- 
duction of books. 

The supply division alone, by getting 
discounts for the libraries, effected sav- 
ings of about $16,000 in the past year. 

Houses for soldiers with libraries were 
established in the Italian war zones by 
the Federation in collaboration with the 
Minister of studies. 

The Federation offers its services and 
the benefit of its practical experience to 
every new library, popular or scholarly, 
which opens; to every old library which 
is to be reorganized, and gives advice on 
books and bindings, registration and cata- 
loging, shelf-arrangements and general 
planning of space. 


Book-Annotation* 


Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian, Public library, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Scheme of treatment 
Annotation, brief paragraph of in- 
formation about a book. May be 
I. Used in book-selection and purchase. 
II. Used by readers. 
I. 
1 Advertisements 
a Economic 
b Uneconomic 
c Illegitimate 
2 Reviews 
a Ads in disguise 
b For others than librarians 
c For librarians 
1 @ 


Ww 


Reviews 
a In magazines 
b In library bulletins 
c In catalogues and lists 
All these may be either 
a Informational 
or b Critical 

Two things most important for the 
librarian— 

Reports on approval books (I., emphasiz- 
ing b) 

Bulletin notes (IJ., emphasizing a) 

Annotations in general 

As used in these lectures, the word 
“annotation” means a brief paragraph 
of information about a book. The dif- 
ference between an annotation and a 
review is rather one of size than of 
treatment. 

An annotation may be used in either 
of two ways—as a guide in selecting 
books for purchase _in choosing 
books to read. The ‘tien and con- 
tent will differ somewhat in the two 
cases. 

Those to be used by purchasers may 
be divided into advertisements or re- 
views. Advertisements come to the 
selector of books for libraries gener- 
ally as material (sometimes in catalog 
form) from the publisher or bookseller 
or as notices in the columns of a news- 
paper or the advertising pages of a 
magazine. Like other advertisements 





*An outline of lectures given to the stu- 
dents of the St. Louis library school. Some 
demand has been made for reprints. If 
there is sufficient call, they may be obtained 
for cost of reprinting by sending in applica- 
tion to Pusric Lrpraries by April 10. 
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they may be classified as economic, un- 
economic and illegitimate. An _ eco- 
nomic advertisement calls the attention 
of the consumer to something that he 
needs. Its service consists in making 
him realize a need of which he was not 
previously conscious or in explaining 
how, when and where he can satisfy one 
of which he has been conscious. 

An uneconomic advertisement is one 
whose aim is to create a desire for 
something for which there is no real 
need, but which is harmless; or to 
make the consumer buy in unneces- 
sary quantity, or the like. 

An illegitimate advertisement strives 
to create a demand for something that 
is injurious. Beyond a certain limit, 
such are usually contrary to law. 

Examples of book-advertising of 
each of these kinds will readily occur 
to anyone. 

Reviews are supposed to give facts 
or impartial opinions or criticism. 
There are, however, often advertise- 
ments in disguise. Many of the book- 
notes in daily papers are prepared in 
publisher’s offices and sent out broad- 
cast in print. The busy editor clips 
and uses them to save time. Some 
magazines devoted to book-reviews are 
issued by publishers. They profess to 
be impartial, but the temptation to ap- 
prove their own publications must be 
strong. Absolutely independent crit- 
ical journals have rarely been finan- 
cially successful in the United States. 
Other journals print in the form of 
notes, information furnished them by 
publishers. These do not pretend to be 
critical, but readers do not always un- 
derstand this. Advertising notes can 
be depended on, of course, for evident 
facts—the size of the book, the author’s 
name, the subject and its general treat- 
ment. They are unreliable in their ex- 
pressions of opinion or their critical 
estimates. 

An advertisement, of course, is not 
objectionable merely because it is an 
advertisement. It falls under the ban 
only when it pretends to be an impar- 
tial critical statement from an unpreju- 
diced outsider. 


Reviews that are really impartial are 
written generally for the guidance of 
individual purchasers, although some- 
times they are merely contributions to 
literature—informing and _ interesting 
articles about books. The things that 
librarians want to know are often not 
stated at all, or are slurred over. The 
needs of the selector for a public li- 
brary are becoming more and more 
understood by publishers and booksell- 
ers, and their advertising and review 
material is now often helpful. But it 
was not until librarians had a_ book- 
review magazine of their own—The 
Booklist, prepared and issued by the 
American Library Association — that 
they had access to reviews written 
wholly from the standpoint of a book 
selector for libraries. For instance, li- 
brarians are often compelled to reject 
« book, otherwise good, because it vio- 
lates the rules of decency in a single 
passage. Reviews seldom give infor- 
mation regarding such matters. 

We now come to the subject of re- 
views, not for the guidance of purchas- 
ers but of readers. In many cases the 
purchaser and the reader are one. A 
man buys a book that he may read it. 
It is often assumed by the writers of 
magazine or newspaper reviews that 
this is the only case. But with the mul- 
tiplication of libraries, public, semi- 
public and private, the reader often 
wishes to know about books that he 
has no intention of buying. This is the 
reason for the notes in our library bul- 
letins and also in the printed cata- 
logs and smaller lists that we occa- 
sionally issue. It is important that 
these should be brief, impartial and 
clear. Their content is of two types— 
information and criticism. 

You will be called upon, as library 
assistants, to write two kinds of book- 
annotations for two different purposes, 
which must not be confused. ‘They 
are: 

1. Reports on approval books. 

2. Bulletin notes. 

The first are to be used by the libra- 
rian in the selection and purchase of 
books for the library; the second for 
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the information and guidance of the 
public that uses the library. They 
therefore correspond to the two types 
described above. 

Books submitted to the library for 
2pproval are usually before the select- 
ing authority together with the written 
report. It is therefore unnecessary to 
report to him on any facts that will 
appear from the book itself. It will be 
easy for him to see its size, quality 
of paper, size of type, author’s name, 
etc. But the report should state all 
facts that do not appear on the sur- 
face. The report must necessarily be 
critical and may condemn unsparingly, 
calling for rejection. Technical books 
go to experts for report and the library 
assistant seldom has to pass on them. 
A single word of approval or disap- 
proval from an expert is often all that 
is needed in this case. 

The Bulletin note is not so often 
critical, but gives all information not 
obvious from the title. It never con- 
demns utterly, of course, because a bad 
book would not have been placed in 
the library. 

Approval reports 

The following outline shows the 
points covered wholly or in part, by a 
report from the reader of a book sub- 
mitted on approval. Some libraries use 
blank forms for these reports, which 
makes it easier to prepare them and 
ensures standardization. There should 
always, however, be place for the free 
expression of opinion. 

Physical make-up 
_ (Hardly necessary to report when 
person who selects will see the book). 

Size? Good paper? Heavy or light? 
Coated? Illustrations? Folded maps? 
Binding? Size of type? Clearly 
printed? Well leaded? 

(Publishers do not give much of this 
information in their circulars). 

Pure literature 


a General scope and.contents. 

b Is it well written? Easily read or require 
close attention? 

c Something about the author? 

d For whom is the book especially intended? 
To what persons or classes does it 
make a special appeal? 


Good char- 
Is it a 
novel? 


e If fiction, has it a good plot? 
acter drawing? Description? 
“society” novel? “Problem” 
Love story? Adventure story? 

f If a story for children, to what instinct 
does it appeal? Clearly written with- 
out “writing down’? 

g Anything objectionable in it on the score 
of morality or decency? General atmos- 
phere and teaching? What “taste does 
it leave in the mouth?” 

Informational literature 

a General scope and contents of the book. 

b Who is the author and what were his 
opportunities to know the truth? 

c Knowing the truth, does he write it? 
Does he ignorantly or maliciously mis- 
represent it? Is he prejudiced? Is the 
book controversial? If so, are the pro- 
prieties observed? 

d Is he able to put his subject clearly be- 
fore the reader? 

e For what audience is his book? Is it 
easily readable? Or does it require 
close attention? Or is it so technical 
that only a student of the subject would 
understand it? 

f How is it put together? 
Analytical contents? 
Bibliography? . 

g Has his book value as literature aside 
from its informational value? 


Bulletin Notes 

Informational material never calls for 
justification; critical material always 
does so. 

Be brief. If a note is too long the 
reader will skip it. 

If the title does not tell what the 
book is about, always do so in the note. 
Some titles are purposely obscure; 
their object is not to give information 
but to stimulate curiosity. The title is 
often usefully supplemented by giving 
a table of contents. 

If the author writes from any special 
standpoint, tell what it is. If he writes 
for any particular class — students, 
workers, experts, women, etc. — state 
that fact. 

If he writes on any subject requiring 
expert or special information, tell how 
he gets it—what position he occupies, 
or what facilities he has had. If he 
writes on Armenia, say, for instance, 
that he lived there six years, as a 
teacher, or in whatever capacity; if he 
issues a work on engineering or Greek 
poetry, say, for instance, that he is pro- 


Has it notes? 
Good _ index? 
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fessor of the subject in such-and-such 
an institution. This is very necessary. 

When the title page is to be given 
in full, as it usually is in a bulletin, do 
not repeat its words in the note, or 
give the same information in other 
language, or say anything that an in- 
telligent person could easily infer. 
This is the rule most frequently vio- 
lated in Bulletin notes. 

Use simple language for the ordinary 
reader. But do not abbreviate awk- 
wardly. The chief exception is that a 
verb may be used with omitted sub- 
ject where the subject is the book’s 
name or the words “this book.” Thus, 
instead of saying “this book tells of a 
journey,” etc., say “Tells of a journey.” 

Write nothing simply with the idea 
of its being readable or “sounding 
well.” Every word must convey in- 
formation. Cut out the adjectives un- 
less they have value. 


Help to Save the Children 

The Children’s Year Leaflets, which 
have been prepared by experts for the 
use of the Children’s bureau, are in- 
tended for wide use and distribution. 
These furnish splendid material for 
parent-teacher association discussions 
and offer definite plans for actual work 
to save the children. The librarian 
who really reads these bulletins can use 
them to the best advantage and she 
will no doubt be serving her com- 
munity to better purpose than by being 
well posted on the merits of the latest 
fiction. If she is pressed for time and 
must make a choice in her reading, the 
Leaflets are of paramount importance. 
It would be enlightening to see a show- 
ing of hands as to how many librarians 
have read these publications. If all 
may not be called to do definite War 
Library Service, here or overseas, all 
librarians are called to do their share 
toward carrying out President Wilson’s 
injunction to see to it “That no boy or 
girl shall have less opportunity for edu- 
cation because of the war.” 





A. L. A. Executive Board 
The executive board met in Buffalo, 
January 11. 
The treasurer’s report was presented. 
January-December, 1918 





Receipts 
Balance, January 1, 1918.......... $ 4,780.17 
Membership dues ................ 8,619.05 
Life memberships ................ 175.00 
Carnegie fund, income............ 4,500.00 
Endowment fund, income......... 400.00 
A. L. A. Publishing board......... 2,800.00 
Interest on bank balance.......... 85.51 
MMOTAN as SN AS ENS ees as Andis mae $21,559.73 
Expenditures 
BEIM: Sask isk aera amadee sere $ 1,817.58 
IGBHEENEROE 605605 6s cue ewe ed cso 776.62 
ISSEETINEMIOES: 6-sa% 5 ase As kao 282.43 
Headquarters— 
MOURNE 8 Ss Sood ey ck R A sees 6,100.00 
Additional services ............. 899.00 
BOUTIN, Bis go ais Seve wailed ona es 327.30 
Postage and telephone......... 546.00 
Miscellaneous ..............00. 405.99 
BRAUER Fotos levieianseisunineise 251.41 
Trustees’ endowment fund........ 175.00 
A. L. A. War Service committee, 
GURDSCINITHION 5 o.0.5'5 5:00 0050 050s 1,000.00 
A. L. A. Publishing board, Car- 
negie fund income.............. 4,500.00 
1 O07) ie en eee eee eae eee eee $17,081.33 
2) FCC Saag yeep eee mara $ 4,278.40 
G. B. Utley, balance......... c6s.8< 250.00 
Due from Publishing board, bal- 
ance Headquarters expense, 1918 800.00 
MOTO eee is CER Soa sno SEIT $ 5,328.40 
James L. Whitney fund........... 413.92 


The report of the Finance committee 
including the following budget for 1919 
was adopted: 

Estimated income 
Membership dues (annual).......... $ 8,750 
Membership dues (life).............. aes 
Income endowment fund............ 
Income Carnegie fund............... 
Interest, January-December, 1918.... 80 





Sale of publications................. 10,000 
Sale of books (review copies)....... 900 

$24,630 

Estimated expenditures 
Executive office 

EST LS 1) CE ee eee $ 1,600 
SOTIWOTENOE! ooo ooo sven dees wants 700 
KSOMMUIETEES: 6. o scs acces ass aeee oa0% 650 
ROBIE eS Sia Oh Biss hs Gui Orda ig veacs 6,700 - 
Additional services ..............00- 600 
Supplies ...... Pieris Kiera eects 350 
Postage, telephone, etc. ............. 450 








Public 

IMISCRNENEOUS: 65 66 ocsiaae Seite es oe 350 
OREN E CIOS o5 cca secs oo acsec0 5% 0s 80 
Travel (executive board)............ 200 
NVC? AGOUNETE). 6 ikoseise sew gases 350 

$12,030 

Publishing board 

Carnegie fund interest.............. 4,500 
Sale of DPHDMCATONG 6 6i.c.54s cceie ees es 8,100 

$24,630 


The income of the Carnegie fund, es- 
timated at $4,500, and all proceeds from 
sales of publications and review copies of 
books, estimated at $10,000, except $2,- 
800 agreed upon by the Publishing 
board as its contribution toward the sup- 
port of the executive office of the Asso- 
ciation, was appropriated for the use of 
the Publishing board. 

The sum of $100 previously voted to- 
ward the William Howard Brett Memo- 
rial to be paid from unexpended balances 
of 1918, is to be paid from previous re- 
verted balances if the former proves in- 
adequate. A nominating committee 
was appointed as follows: 

Alice S. Tyler, Western Reserve uni- 


versity, library school, Cleveland, chair- 
man. 

Margaret Mann, Carnegie library, 
Pittsburgh. 


Mary E. Hazeltine, University of Wis- 
consin, library school, Madison. 

Andrew Keogh, Yale university li- 
brary, New Haven. 

Herbert S. Hirshberg, Public library, 
Toledo. 

The project suggested by the American 
historical association for a revised edi- 
tion of Adams’ “Manual of historical lit- 
erature” was referred to the president of 
the Association with power to appoint a 
committee to represent the Association 
in this undertaking. 

Mr M. S. Dudgeon reported a plan of 
cooperation agreed upon by the Atlantic 
Monthly for the review in its pages of a 
limited number of new books to be rec- 
ommended monthly by the following in- 
stitutions: Booklist of the A. L. A.; 
Springfield, Mass. City library associa- 
tion, Newark, free public library ; Wis- 


consin free library commission; Cleve- 
land public library. 
It was voted that Dr M. L. Raney’s 
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expenses for a trip to Europe in the in- 
terest of the Committee on importations 
be underwritten from reverted balances 
of the Association with the understand- 
ing that the benefiting libraries will pay 
their proportionate share of the expenses 
and eventually reimburse the Association 
for any sum advanced. 

The president of the Association was 
given power to appoint a committee of 
five to make a survey of library condi- 
tions in the United States, particularly 
under present conditions, and to suggest 
a program under which libraries can 
work to the best advantage in the im- 
mediate future. 

The Committee on library salaries re- 
ported progress and submitted a proposed 
questionnaire to be put to certain libra- 


ries. The committee now consists of 
Everett R. Perry, Adam Strohm, and 


Mrs Harriet P. Sawyer. 


War Service committee 

A meeting of the War Service commit- 
tee was held January 29, 1919, at the 
New York public library. 

The following memorandum adopted 
by the Committee of eleven was ap- 
proved, having also been approved by the 
executive board: 

Memorandum regarding funds raised in con- 
nection with the United war work cam- 
paign 
The signing of the armistice having upset 

the calculations upon the basis of which 
the budgets of the seven codperating or- 
ganizations were submitted to the War de- 
partment through the Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities, and uncertainty con- 
cerning the government plans of demobili- 
zation making it impossible to re-state at 
this time with any degree of exactness the 
full budget estimates of the organizations, 
the following principles and regulations are 
agreed upon: 

) The United War Work Campaign fund 
was raised to make possible the serving by 
the seven codperating organizations in the 
present war emergency of soldiers and sail- 
ors and of certain other classes of men and 
women affected by the present war condi- 
tions, and this purpose is to be a govern- 
ing principle in its use. 

Each of the seven organizations shall 
re-study its budget and in so doing will 
welcome the cooperation of the War and 
Navy departments in connection therewith, 
and shall adjust its expenditures to the 
demobilization plans of the government. 
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3) The several organizations shall submit 
quarterly statements certified by chartered 
accountants, which statements shall be sub- 
ject to the examination of an accountant 
appointed by the Committee of Eleven and 
reports thereof shall be sent to the chair- 
man of the Commission on Training Camp 
Activities, to each member of the Com- 
mittee of Eleven and to the presidents of 
each of the societies. 

4) The seven organizations shall severally 
assume as nearly as may be their respective 
proportionate shares of responsibility for 
work to be done, and all expenditures of 
money shall be strictly in accord with their 
respective War Work activities and none 
of the fund shall be expended for general or 
non-war work or for permanent structures 
of establishments or for endowments. 

5) The National treasurer of the United 
War Work Campaign, Inc., shall distribute 
to the cooperating organizations of the 
aforesaid fund, in the percentages heretofore 
agreed upon, substantially as and when re- 
ceived by him and capable of distribution 
by him; it being understood that the co- 
operating organizations shall be governed 
in their use of funds so received by the fore- 
going regulations and principles. 

6) The Committee of Eleven shall be 
continued for the purposes expressed in 
Article Eleven of the codperating agree- 
ment of the seven organizations, dated Sep- 
tember 4, 1918, and in this agreement. 

A committee was appointed to consider 
and present a plan for the disposal of books, 
buildings and equipment. 

It was voted that an offer be made to the 
war and navy departments to take over at 
the close of the war service, a just and 
free choice of such books, buildings and 
equipment as they may feel disposed to ac- 
cept for establishment of a permanent and 
continuing service for the military and naval 
forces of the United States. 

An adequate historical account of the 
war work of the A. L. A. was authorized. 

It was reported informally by the Li- 
brary War Finance committee that there 
would be a balance of about $46,000 appro- 
priated to the use of that committee, which 
would be turned back into the general fund. 
Full report will be made at the next meet- 
ing of the War Service committee. 


Various requests for appropriations from ~ 


the United War Work fund have been re- 
ceived, but it was voted that these pro- 
jects, however worthy, are not a proper 
charge against this fund, inasmuch as the 


funds contributed for this Association were 
for the specific purpose of furnishing books 
and library service to the soldiers and sail- 
ors, and that such service is likely to +e- 
quire more money than is now available. 


War Library Service 
Camp libraries 

As fast as branches and stations in 
camps are discontinued the book collec- 
tions are to be overhauled. Worn and 
unsuitable books will be discarded, oth- 
ers packed for shipment to other points 
as needed. In some cases hospital col- 
lections will be strengthened. Books will 
be left in all Y. M. C. A., K. of C., or 
other welfare buildings that will remain 
open, and collections will be placed in 
War camp community service, Salva- 
tion army, and soldiers’ clubrooms in 
adjacent towns or cities, in coOperation 
with the local public library. All books 
are urgently needed and they will be 
put to use in these and other locations. 
Much of the equipment and supplies 
will be used elsewhere and it is the plan 
of the A. L. A. to see that no part of 
this is wasted or lost. The demobiliza- 
tion camps are to be kept going full 
blast. 

A conference of camp and hospital li- 
brarians and Library War Service work- 
ers will be held in the near future at 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, and San 
Antonio. 

Vocational study 

Plans for vocational study among the 
men in camp have been worked out with 
great care. It is believed that the pro- 
viding of books on vocational subjects 


‘1s now the greatest opportunity of the 


camp library. A special effort is being 
made to attract the camp’s transient pop- 
ulation—the man who knows he is on his 
way home. It is a wonderful chance for 
the library to convince him that it is now 
able to offer a service more lasting in 
value than that which featured the 
science of warfare, and it is a task which 
is to the highest degree constructive. Im- 
mediate help on the part ofthe library 
in aiding a man back to his work will 
encourage him to continue to rely on the 
public library in his home town. 

The vocational booklists are being dis- 
played in orderly fashion in a rack some- 
thing like those used for time tables in a 
railway station. The man interested in 
vocational reading can thus pick out the 
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particular lists which appeal to him with- 
out disturbing the others. 

The A. L. A. Educational list of 
books furnished by the Association for 
use in connection with schools established 
by the Army education commission is an 
excellent buying list for any public li- 
brary and can be had on request at Head- 
quarters. It will be especially useful to 
the smaller libraries. 

The camp librarians have been urged 
to secure the detail of an advertising man 
in every camp to carry out an intensive 
advertising program for pushing voca- 
tional study. Trench and Camp publishes 
interesting articles on vocational books, 
which show that the librarians are all 
using the camp newspaper as another 
means of reaching the men. 

Several interesting letters have come 
to Public Libraries the last few weeks 
which show how the work is going on. 
The following from one of the younger 
women illustrates the versatile qualities 
necessary in a camp library assistant : 


My dear Miss Ahern: 

I returned to Camp Grant to-day and 
found fully as much work awaiting me as 
I had expected. Since Mr Manchester left 
we have had as acting librarian a young man 
of 22, who has had nearly a year of camp 
library experience. The other members of 
the staff besides myself are a soldier’s wife 
about 21, a private who was a college junior 
last year, and a 20-year-old and a 17-year- 
old boy. So you see we are not exactly an 
old people’s home, and I only hope the 
library will stand the strain. 

You will learn soon that a camp librarian 
must be all kinds of things besides a mere 
librarian. He or she must, in addition to 
knowing his own business, be an expert car- 
penter, a chief janitor, and sometimes even 
an assistant janitor; an expert chauffeur and 
mechanic; a person with a gentle voice who 
can make the same request over the tele- 
phone half a dozen times and still be patient 
when requested to call still another num- 
ber for the desired requisition; a diplomat 
who can satisfy the “Y” man who asked 
for 500 new books yesterday with the as- 
surance that you will try to send them to- 
morrow when you are absolutely sure you 
can’t possibly get them out till the end of 
the week—but almost always by some su- 
perhuman effort you do get them out when 
you said you would; a slave driver who can 
make. five people do the work of ten in 
half the time and at the same time stay 
happy and contented—that’s easy if they 
have a sense of humor, for there are lots 


of things to be amused at all the time. These 
are just a few of the things which come up 
in the course of a day’s work. It takes just 
about as much ingenuity and common sense 
as one can muster up, and while it is hard 
work, each day brings up so many new 
developments that one does not have time 
to get tired. 

It is very gratifying work, too, for it is 
a great pleasure to introduce to the great 
realm of print so many persons who never 
knew of its possibilities before. For in- 
stance, the man who strayed into the library 
by chance to ask if we had a copy of the 
song sheet out of which they had been 
singing at the Y. M. C. A. the night before. 
We were able to satisfy his request; then 
he took a look around and sat down to 
look at an atlas at a nearby table. He came 
up to me after studying the book about a 
half hour, asking where he could buy a book 
like it. He said that he thought it was a 
wonderful book, that it has a map of Swit- 
zerland in it and he found the name of the 
place where his father was born, and he 
would like to buy one for his father so he 
could look it up at home. I looked up for 
him the name and price of an inexpensive 
atlas and told him how to get it, and then 
gave him a book on Switzerland to read, 
and he went away delighted with it. He 
never knew before that such books existed. 

Yours sincerely, 
ELLYN CHAPIN BROOMELL. 


Overseas 

The work is reported to be heavier 
than ever, but recent cables from Mr 
Stevenson and Dr Putnam are to the ef- 
fect that no more people should be sent 
until further notice. It is possible that 
others may be needed a little later. 

The A. L. A. plan for a library in each 
divisional area has been approved, but 
General Rees considers unnecessary the 
Y.M.C. A. call for a hundred librarians. 

Mary J. Booth, with the A. L. A. in 
France, writes of her work as follows: 

It seems ages since I lived in the good old 
US. A, 

There’s certainly a patriotic lot of people 
over here longing to get back. Henry Van 
Dyke, one time in the Outlook, published 
a poem and it is in his complete works, 
“America for me.” Y. M. C. A. entertain- 
ers are after it, and the Paris library had 
some copies mimeographed. It certainly 
expresses my sentiments, but I am glad 
I am here, too. : 

I’ve been in the big Service of supply 
camp at Gievres for four weeks and took 
side trips to St. Aignau and Tours. At 
Tours we are opening a central library 
and I helped for a day and a half. Our 
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A. L. A. warehouse was at Gievres and I 
was sent down to get the books out. The 
senior chaplain wrote letters to the officers 
commanding units and all who answered 
poe given books. The Y. M. C. A. and 

. of C. huts were also supplied. The col- 
promised our Association a barracks 
as headquarters for a traveling library sys- 
tem. I had hoped to go back and start it 
but shall not have time. We are also plan- 
ning to get a camionette (little truck) for 
use there. 

I came back to Paris the Monday before 
Christmas and shall probably start for 
Coblenz, Germany, this next week if nothing 
happens. Mr Jennings of the Seattle public 
library started with our A. L. A. car the 
31st of December and I am to go to work 
with him. Two hundred and fifty cases 
have been sent. The army of occupation 
numbers, I suppose, 300,000 men and we 
are to start a central library in Coblenz 
and inaugurate a traveling library system 
among the outlying districts. I am so eager 
to go. Had a few days rest between Christ- 
mas and New Years, helped for a day or so 
in the Paris library, and for a day and a half 
have been at a library of a new commission 
of the United States to evaluate the dam- 
age done Northern France and Belgium. 
Most of the books are in French and most 
of them government documents. Am glad 
1 like pub. docs. I’m classifying and cata- 
loging them. The Commission has only 
been in existence for 10 days or so and 
promises to be an important one in the 
Peace Conference. It is closely associated 
with Col House. It plans a library and 
branch at Peace Headquarters. 

Mr Ranck and three other men came in 
last week and Mr Ranck goes to Brest, I 
believe, to-night. We are quite an organ- 
ization now over here. Mr Jennings came 
and then Mr and Mrs Kerr, Miss McDonald, 
Miss Fast, Mr Asa Don Dickinson, and then 
the four this week. Dr Herbert Putnam 
is probably in England and will be here 
soon. The Library that I organized at 
Chaumont is here at the Hotel Crillon for 
use in the Peace Commission. The work 
was done so hurriedly that I never was 
very proud of it but it was better than I 
found it. 

Conference of war service librarians 

A conference of camp librarians and 
hospital librarians of the middle west 
was held at the La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, February 12, 1919. Carl B. 
Roden, librarian Chicago public library, 
was chairman. Malcolm G. Wyer rep- 
resented Library War Service head- 
quarters. Thirty librarians were pres- 


ent, and various topics of interest to 
camps were 


the field workers in the 
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discussed, helpful suggestions and ex- 
periences being passed on. Major Hal- 
loway of the War department commis- 
sion on training camp activities spoke 
of the deep interest of the War depart- 
ment officials in Library War Service. 
He urged that the work be continued 
with increased effort. The hospital li- 
brarians reported on the greater possi- 
bilities in that phase of the work since 
the reconstruction work in the hos- 
pitals was being started. 

This conference is only one of sev- 
eral being held in various parts of the 
country. 

NaTHAN R. Levin, 
Secretary. 

Harold T. Dougherty of the Public 
library, Newton, Mass., has been requi- 
sitioned by the A. L. A. for library 
work in Paris. 

Julia Williamson, supervisor of story 
telling and clubs, Free library at Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed canteen 
worker with the Y. M. C. A. in France 
and Germany for a year’s service. 

John B. Kaiser, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library of Tacoma, has been trans- 
ferred from Camp Knox, Louisville, Ky.3 
where he had charge of the camp library, 
to similar duties at Camp Upton, Long 
Island. 

Mary C. Sherrard, formerly of the 
staff of the public library of Utica, N. Y., 
and for some months past in charge of 
the camp libraries at Fort Riley, Kansas, 
has resumed charge of the library in the 
Walter Reed hospital. 

Julia Ideson, librarian of the Carnegie 
library, Houston, Texas, has been given 
six months leave of absence to direct one 
of the regional libraries established for 
the American expeditionary forces in 
France. Previous to the war Miss Ide- 
son was for a time secretary of Ameri- 
can girls’ club in Paris. 

The Detroit public library, acting on 
behalf of the A. L. A., hospital division, 
has made arrangements to install a_li- 
brary in the U. S. Army general hospital, 
No. 36. It provides for a library of 
about 2000 volumes. Elizabeth Pome- 
roy of Adrian, Mich., has been appointed 
librarian. 
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H. O. Severance, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, is giving two 
months’ service as a field representa- 
tive of the A. L. A. He will visit vari- 
ous camps, going over the work with 
the camp librarian, giving new ideas 
and suggestions as to library service 
and helping to work out constructive 
programs for the development of the 
work. 

Library war service organization 

The war department recently asked 
the A. L. A. to prepare a brief up-to- 
date statement covering organization, 
personnel, property account, receipts 
and expenditures of the Library War 
Service. 

The following represents the points 
covered : 

The A. L. A. began work on Oc- 
tober 4, 1917, at the invitation of the 
commission on training camp activities. 


Outline of organization 

American Library Association; War serv- 
ice committee; General director (without 
salary), Headquarters: Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. (without cost to the 
Association); Executive secretary; Dis- 
bursing officer; Assistant general director. 

Service in America 

Assistant to the director, in charge of 40 
large central camp libraries and some 1,500 
branches in welfare buildings, hospitals, bar- 
racks, etc. 

Assistant to the director, in charge of 487 
small military camps, posts, and fields; 232 
naval stations; 52 marine corps stations; 
and 835 vessels. 

Assistant to the director in charge of 60 
large hospitals, and 134 other hospitals, 

Assistant to the director, in charge of 
the book department. 

Assistant to the director, in charge of 
book ordering. 

Assistants in charge of Personnel, Pub- 
licity. Purchasing, Files and records. 

Field representatives—Camp _ service; 
Field representatives—Hospital service. 

Dispatch offices (15 maintained, 5 pri- 
marily for overseas shipments and _ trans- 
port service, 10 for receiving and shipping 
books to American camps, stations and hos- 
pitals). 

Service overseas 

European’ representative, Headquarters 
and central library, 10, rue de 1l’Elysée, 
Paris; Headquarters librarian; Head ship- 
ping department; Head mailing department; 
Field representatives, Camp service; Field 
representatives, Hospital service; Educa- 
tional representatives; Fifteen regional li- 
braries, with librarian-supervisor; Central 
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library for Army of Occupation, Coblenz 
branches and stations (estimated at 1,000). 
Personnel 
Headquarters staff (Washington), 83. 
American service 
Field representatives, 9; large camps and 
stations, 151; small camps and stations, 82; 
hospitals, 90; dispatch offices, 96. 
Overseas service 
Headquarters and in the field, 47; grand 
total, 558. 
Property account 
The total cost of buildings and equip- 
ment as shown in our property account 
thru December 31, 1918, is: 


HINGE (4D) oiec's vive cesses $ 310,975.75 
Building equipment............ 48,968.97 
General equipment ............ 96,522.21 


Books and_ periodicals pur- 


chased (including cost of 
SERRE calcd s Pere ico lac cree ane Sue 717,643.88 
$1,174,110.81 
Estimated value of gift books.. 1,000,000.00 
$2,174,110.81 


Receipts and expenditures 
Receipts from the first war 
SAEVICE TU hed ses bcs oo taae $1,581,937.05 
(The above figures represent 
the total amounts transferred 
to the credit of the general 
director of the Library War 
Service. In addition about 
$200,000 were expended in 
campaign expenses, miscella- 
neous expenses of the War 
Service committee, and ex- 
penses incurred before the 
work was taken over by the 
librarian of congress as gen- 
eral director, the total col- 
lections from the First Li- 
brary War Service fund ag- 
gregating about $1,800,000.) 
Receipts from the Second War 
Service fund to December 31, 
1918 (thru) United War 


Work Campaign) <<... 6i%4 386,000.00 

Total receipts to December 
MPU ROOE Es si sicrendin'n crocieree eee $1,967,937.05 

Expenditures to December 31, 

1918— , 

[frie El 1) Oe te 310,975.75 
Building equipment ........... 48,968.97 

Books (including binding and 
PEETOGICOIS) o ciac/sies'o0.0c viene ck 717,643.88 
Service (including subsistence). 319,686.16 
General equipment ............ 96,522.21 
Supplies (including packing)... 114,807.72 
Sere ree 48,885.49 
RN ot orca mee 30,648.84 
SS CENINE ERM Osa ea Oe lic 4c we, Sve, Aros 50,404.20 
BOOK Camipaie oi.es x cc clcods 25,000.00 
$1,763,543.22 
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Accounts receivable (advanced 
to camp librarians, super- 
visors and overseas repre- 


sentatives for travel and inci- 
dental expenses and charged 
to open account to be re- 
turned) 
Balance on hand— 


96,625.00 


First fund (general 
IDGE) cs iekacesecue 166.65 
First fund (insurance) — 5,000.00 


102,602.18 


Second fund 


107,768.83 


$1,967,937.05 





A Serious Situation 

The Library board of the Queens 
Borough library, Greater New York, 
is making a wide appeal for additional 
funds. Queens Borough shows a sub- 
stantial increase in circulation for the 
year ending July 1, 1918, which is nota- 
ble in view of the fact that other libra- 
ries in the city show a general and 
marked decrease. The amount asked 
for by the Library Board is $232,000, 
which covers the werk in sight and 
allows for growth in 1919. 

In 1918 the library appropriation 
amounted to $175,000, including nearly 


$27,000 for the purchase of books. On 
account of war-time conditions the 
board of estimate cut down the re- 
quest for $232,000 to $160,000. Ob- 


viously, a drastic reduction of the work 
is necessary to keep the expenditures 
within such an appropriation. 

Eight trained and experienced libra- 
rians resigned during the summer of 
1918. A few vacancies occurring later 
have been filled by branch clerks, un- 
trained and inexperienced, at a salary of 
$600. The quality of service has thus 
already deteriorated, and without help 
this process will continue throughout 
the year, giving the borough insuff- 
cient service. The loss of trained libra- 
rians will show an effect for many 
years. It is even more grave in its 
consequences than the deprivation of 
books for a year, although in_ this 
critical period of reconstruction the 
lack of books will also have lasting re- 
sults. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago.— The Chicago library club held 
a meeting February 13, in the Edison 
Building. 

Without discussion resolutions were 
unanimously adopted pledging the sup- 
port of the Chicago library club to the 
President of the United States in urging 
that a League of Nations with the United 
States as a member shall be an essential 
part of the treaty of peace; and that cop- 
ies of this resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent, to the Illinois senators, and Hon. 
\V. H. Taft, president of the League to 
Enforce Peace. 

Carl B. Roden then gave an informal 
and very interesting talk on “Chicago 
authors before the fire.” He convinced 
the audience that tho the productions of 
these authors might not be called litera- 
ture, they were nevertheless valuable as 
source material and many of them not 
lacking in charm. 

The earliest volume published in Chi- 
cago was in 1839, a law book, compiled 
by Stephen F. Gale. The pioneer writ- 
ers were journalistic and their produc- 
tions were printed, many of them, in the 
magazines; the Western Magazine being 
the first, followed by a host of others. 
The books of those days were well made, 
neatly bound, with wide margins, and a 
credit to the printers of the time. 

Malcolm G. Wyer, who had come to 
Chicago to attend the conference of camp 
and hospital librarians, told of the pres- 
ent plans of the A. L.. A. to see the work 
creditably ended. He also mentioned the 
very great shortage of books for over- 
seas service. 

Illinois— The sectional meeting of the 
Illinois library association was held at 
the East St. Louis public library, Feb. 12. 

The following libraries were invited to 
send representatives: Waterloo, Chester, 
3elleville, Granite City, Edwardsville, 
Staunton, Litchfield, Hillsboro, Gillespie, 
and East St. Louis High School. 

Regrets were sent by Edwardsville, 
Litchfield and Hillsboro. No replies were 
received from Chester, Staunton or Gil- 
lespie. 

Libraries represented were: Belleville, 
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Granite City, Greenville, and East St. 
Louis. 

The following subjects were discussed : 
How to select books; Recent books; 
Rental collections ; Reference books most 
used; Work with children; Periodicals 
for the small library; Labor saving de- 
vices; How to increase local interest; 
Best methods for overdue books in a 
small library. 

Mary G. KEANE, 
Secretary 

Indianu— The annual meeting of the 
Indiana library association was held in 
joint session with the Library trustees 
association in Indianapolis, January 6-7. 
There were 175 librarians and 21 trus- 
tees registered. 

Dr C. C. Williamson, head of the 
economics section of the New York 
public library, delivered a very able ad- 
dress on “Efficiency in library manage- 
ment.” He made a plea not only for a 
broader conception of the library func- 
tion, but for a clearer recognition of its 
duty and responsibility to every mem- 
ber of the community. He said: “Every 
child, as part of his education, and 
every adult who has education enough 
to be able to get help from the printed 
page should be a patron of the library. 
A library supported by public money 
should serve every class, if not every 
individual. <A library that wishes to 
serve its community efficiently should 
be as eager as the merchant to make 
every family a customer. To do that, a 
library must study its community and 
the first step in such a study, in mod- 
ern parlance, is a survey of library 
needs and opportunities. If efficiency 
be truly the ratio of the actual to the 
possible, how else can the librarian 
know whether she is 5 or 75% efficient 7” 

This address was followed by a spir- 
ited discussion of the problems entailed 
in making a library survey of a commu- 
nity. Mary Downey, secretary of the 
Utah public library commission, and 
Mr W. W. Bishop, president of the 
American Library Association, gave 
some valuable suggestions. 

This session was followed by a social 
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hour and a tour of the new library 
building. 

The evening session was held at the 
John Herron art institute. Mr Bishop 
gave a very entertaining and instruc- 
tive illustrated lecture on Fifteenth cen- 
tury books and manuscripts. This ad- 
dress was followed by a talk given by 
Elva L. Bascom on Library coopera- 
tion with the U. S. children’s bureau. 
Miss Bascom reviewed the program of 
the Children’s Year and showed how 
the work of the Children’s bureau was 
aiding in the accomplishment of the 
ambitious task, the slogan of which 1s, 
“Save 100,000 babies and get a square 
deal for the children.” The Children’s 
bureau has experts at work preparing 
lists of the best books which cover this 
subject and these lists will be sent free 
to libraries. Librarians must read this 
literature and must see that it reaches 
the people who need it most. This 
knowledge will enable those interested 
to realize anew the rights of every child 
born in this supposed “land of the 
free.” 

On January 7, business meetings 
were held by each association. At the 
I. L. A. meeting a letter of greeting 
from Frederick G. Melcher, vice-presi- 
dent of the association, was read. Dur- 
ing the year Mr Melcher, formerly 
business manager of the W. K. Stew- 
art Company, had left Indiana to take 
a position with the R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany in New York. In his letter Mr 
Melcher gave a short resumé of library 
development in Indiana and urged the 
librarians to keep up the standard. The 
printed book will have as important a 
part in the reconstruction of America 
as in the war activities, and librarians 
must keep their vision clear as well as 
their hands busy. 

Olive Brumbaugh, treasurer of the I. 
L. A. and chairman of the membership 
and attendance committee, reported 56 
news members, 5 of them being institu- 
tions, making a total of 336 members. 
The treasurer’s report showed a _ bal- 
ance of $296.99 in the treasury. 

William M. Hepburn, chairman of 
the legislative committee, reported that 
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his committee had decided not to intro- 
duce any. library legislation this year. 
Judge Ora L. Wildermuth of Gary 
pointed out the importance of having a 
law demanding that library funds be 
deposited in public depositories, so that 
libraries of the state may have the 
benefit of the interest money. He also 
urged that, since there has been a mis- 
understanding in regard to certain 
points in the township extension law, 
an amendment be proposed whereby it 
would be possible to levy a tax on in- 
corporated towns within a township 
desiring library service. These sugges- 
tions were referred to the legislative 
committee. 

The report of the committee on co- 
operation with other organizations was 
given by Elizabeth Ronan. William 
Hamilton, secretary of the Public li- 
brary commission, gave a full report on 
Indiana and the Library War Service. 
The funds collected in Indiana for the 
war service, aside from the Fort Benja- 
min Harrison fund, which was $1405, 
amounted in the 1917 drive to $51,- 
934.29. The libraries did not take a 
separate part in the United War Work 
campaign, but as one of the seven or- 
ganizations interested they can claim 
partial credit for the fact that Indiana 
went 14% over the quota assigned to 
the state. The book drive during the 
year netted 123,663 volumes. These 
have all been ordered shipped to camps, 
hospitals or dispatch offices. Mr Ham- 
ilton presented a plea for new maga- 
zines and periodicals for the wounded 
and convalescent soldiers at the West 
Baden hospital. 

The next report given was on dis- 
trict meetings and a plan for them was 
outlined for the coming year. 

Dr John Oliver of the War history 
commission congratulated the libra- 
rians on the excellent work they had 
done in preserving the war history ma- 
terial. 

Round Tables 
Trustees— Library extension was the first 
topic, led by Mary Terrace of Muncie, who 
spoke on County Extension; its value to the 
city library. Mr Hamilton explained the 


county library law. Alice Stevens, of Lo- 
gansport, gave the details of the campaign 
which resulted in Logansport becoming a 
county library. 

The second topic was, Our financial 
problems; the tax levy and the surplus, dis- 
cussed by Howard Roosa of Evansville. He 
urged the trustees to realize their responsi- 
bility in making the tax levy and said that 
trustees were to blame if their libraries were 
not properly supported and if the service 
was not efficient. This question was also 
discussed by Lineas N. Hines, recently 
elected state superintendent of public in- 
struction of Indiana. 

Assistants of large libraries— This round table 
was led by Eunice D. Henley of the Fort 
Wayne public library. Topics discussed 
were as follows: Staff meetings; their bene- 
fit to assistants, Marcia Furnas, Indian- 
apolis public library; Orpha M. Peters, 
Gary public library; and Georgie McAfee, 
Evansville public library; Cataloging assist- 
ant and her problems, Ruth Wallace, In- 
dianapolis public library; Jennie Scott, In- 
diana state library; Mary W. Johnson, In- 
dianapolis public library; and Helen Wood- 
ruff, South Bend public library. 

Assistants of small libraries— Elizabeth Ronan, 
Public lirary commission, was the leader of 
this round table. The following topics were 
discussed: Posters and publicity; Relations 
of assistant and librarian, Jessie Logan, Lo- 
gansport; What the librarian owes the as- 
sistant, Lelia Wilcox, Franklin public li- 
brary; The assistant’s reading, Grace 
Stingly, Rochester public library, and Grace 
Miner, Plymouth public library. 

College ang reference section— The leader of 
this section was Harriet Bercholdt, librarian 
Indiana university extension department. 
The topics were: Collection and care of war 
material other than books, Miss Bercholdt; 
War books, Arthur Cunningham, librarian 
Indiana state normal. 


The first part of the afternoon ses- 
sion was devoted to unfinished busi- 
ness. Orpha M. Peters of Gary, as a 
representative of the Indiana federa- 
tion of women’s clubs, asked the co- 
operation of the librarians in observ- 
ing “Dune Day” to awaken an interest 
in preserving the beautiful dune region 
of northern Indiana as a public park. 
She also urged librarians to place 
books about the dunes upon the library 
shelves. The following officers were 
elected: president, Charles E. Rush, li- 
brarian Indianapolis public library; 
vice-president, William E. Jenkins, li- 
brarian Indiana university; secretary, 
Elizabeth Ronan, assistant organizer, 
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public library commission; treasurer, 
Louise Randall, Whiting public li- 
brary. 

Howard. Roosa extended an invita- 
tion to the two associations to hold 
their next meeting at Evansville. 

The closing session was a Library 
War Service symposium. The leader, 
Louis J. Bailey, was unable to be pres- 
ent because of the rush of work at the 
A. L. A. dispatch office in New York, 
He was putting through 275,000 vol- 
umes for educational work in France. 
Ethel F. McCollough, librarian of the 
Evansville public library, gave a very 
interesting account of her experiences 
while organizing traveling libraries for 
the troops on the Mexican border last 
summer. W. M. Hepburn spoke con- 
cerning his work as librarian at Camp 
Humphry, Va. Gertrude Thiebaud, 
librarian of the Peru public library, 
gave an entertaining talk on her ex- 
periences as librarian at the Walter 
Reed hospital, Washington, D.C. An- 
nette L. Clark, librarian of the New 
Albany public library, and president of 
the association, told of the work at A. 
L. A. headquarters in which she had a 
part. She gave many incidents to show 
how much the library service really 
meant to the soldiers and sailors in va- 
rious parts of the world. The closing 
address was given by Charles E. Rush, 
librarian of the Indianapolis public li- 
brary, and chairman of the A. L. A. 
publicity committee. His subject was 
Library publicity in the reconstruction 
period. 

The following officers were elected 
by the Indiana library trustees’ asso- 
ciation: president, Marcus S. Sonntag, 
Evansville; vice-president, W. A. 
Branyan, Huntington; secretary, Mrs 
H. H. Sutton, Aurora; treasurer, F. E. 
Bash, Warsaw. 

CarriE E. Scott, 
Secretary 

Minnesota— Members of the Clara 
Baldwin Range library club were guests 
of the Chisholm library board at 
luncheon January 23, following a busi- 
ness meeting which was held in the local 
library during the morning. 


The librarians agreed to follow, with- 
out variation, the plan recommended by 
the American Library Association with 
regard to recording circulation statistics. 
The matter was brought up following 
complaint made of the different methods 
used in compiling circulation figures 
which did not make possible a fair com- 
parison between the many range libra- 
ries. 

Pennsylvania—The second meeting of 
the Pennsylvania library club for the 
season of 1918-1919 was held at the H. 
Josephine Widener branch of the Free 
library of Philadelphia, December 2, 1918. 
After the usual routine of business Ar- 
thur L. Bailey, librarian of the Wilming- 
ton Institute free library, Wilmington, 
Delaware, gave a thoroly delightful 
talk on “Incidents in the Life of a Camp 
Librarian.” He brought the camp li- 
brary and the camp atmosphere very 
graphically to those who have not had 
the privilege of visiting our camps, and 
renewed intimate scenes and associations 
to those of us who have. Mr Bailey’s de- 
scription of some of the problems which 
confronted him in his work of organizing 
the library at Camp Mead were most 
amusing and illuminating. He presented 
an account of the difficulties which con- 
stantly confronted him, but which were 
easily, tho not apparent at the time, 
overcome. Mr Bailey said it was the 
privates with whom he came mostly in 
contact, “and a finer set of men.I never 
saw—alert, vigorous, eager for knowl- 
edge.” He showed a great many slides, 
which gave a very excellent view of the 
interior and exterior of camp library 
buildings, also showing how comfortable 
the soldiers could be in the libraries after 
a hard day on the drill field. The libra- 
rians and friends feel very much in- 
debted to Mr Bailey for a most enjoya- 
ble evening, which was followed by the 
usual reception. 

Jean E. GRAFFEN, 
Secretary. 





Coming Meetings 
Atlantic City 
The 23d annual meeting of the New 
Jersey library association and the 
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Pennsylvania library club will be held 
at the Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, 


March 7-8. 
There will be two sessions as_ fol- 
lows: Friday, March 7, 8:30 p. m., 


under the direction of the N. J. L. A.; 
Saturday, March 8, 8:30 p. m., under 
the direction of the P. L. C.; Saturday, 
March 8, 11 a. m., under the direction 
of the American Library Institute. 

The N. J. L. A. will hold their an- 
nual meeting on Friday, March 7, at 3 
p. m. 

Members of other library clubs and 
friends in adjacent states are cordially 
invited to be present and to take part 
in the meeting. Jean E. GRAFFEN, 

Secretary 
Iowa library association 


The Iowa library association will . 


hold its next meeting in October, 1919, 
at Waterloo. Definite date not yet de- 
cided upon. 
Kansas 

There will be a district library meet- 
ing-—an all day session—at the Free pub- 
lic library of Newton, March 27. All 
Kansas librarians are invited. 

Juxius Lucnr. 





Another Convert 

The librarian of the Public library, 
Elkhart, Indiana, enthusiastically sup- 
ports the Sioux City charging system. 
In the Library Occurrent for January, 
Miss Corwin gives a summary of the 
advantages and disadvantages of doing 
without readers’ cards. “It saves time. 
The record is made in only two places 
instead of three, and the necessity for 
the constant filing and refiling of cards 
is done away with. It saves money, 
viz., the salary paid for filing cards and 
the price of thousands of borrowers’ 
cards.” 

“The disadvantages are that there is 
no complete record of the number of 
books a borrower has out. But what 
-.of it? It is necessary to ask the bor- 
rower’s name, but that often happens 
when borrowers’ cards are used. The 
disadvantages are mostly in the minds 
of librarians who have not tried the 
system.” 
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Interesting Things in Print 
VY An extensive list of references on Re- 
construction has been issued by the In- 
diana state. library. 

A list of novels and stories about the 
war has been issued by the Public li- 
brary of St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The public libraries of Boston, Los 
Angeles and Trenton, New Jersey, 
have issued reading lists on the League 
of Nations. 

The Minnesota public library com- 
mission in its December Library Notes 
and News has a brief selected list of 
“Books about new Americans,” and 
also one entitled “Books for new 
Americans.” 

An attractive book mark on The For- 
eign people in the United States is 
being used by the City Library associa- 
tion at Springfield, Mass., to attract at- 
tention to. some of the books on this sub- 
jot. | 

Attention is called to Charles Mat- 
tack Price’s invaluable volume on the 
poster art, “Posters: a critical study of 
posters designed in continental Europe, 
England, and America.” The book 
contains over 40 illustrations in color. 

_An anfietated list of buoks for Sun- 
ay scheol teachers, recommended by 
Walter S.4Athearn, educational super- 
intendent of the International Sunday 
school association, has been published 
by the Public library, Malden, Mass. 

The Newark, N. J., public library has 
again revised its list called, “A Thou- 
sand of the Best Novels.” In this 
fourth revision the list has had the ad- 
vantage of criticisms and suggestions 
by Professor Myron R. Williams, Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy. It will soon be 
ready for distribution. 

A timely list which will meet the 
present need for patriotic drama is one 
compiled by Josephine Thorpe, in the 
New Jersey Library Bulletin, Decem- 
ber 1918. It includes plays, pageants, 
ceremonies, and exercises, also maga- 
zine material, as well as some not yet 
published, but available in typed form. 

he Library, the new bulletin of the 
Newark, N. J., public library, has an 
\ Ja 
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fattractive way of calling attention to 
notable books through the reproduc- 
tion of illustrations from them. The 
December number has three pictures 
from a delightful book on “Woman in 
Ancient Greece,” by Notor. 

The men who are coming back dis- 
abled and want to learn new occupa- 
tions will want the “New Opportunity 
Monographs,” published by the Fed- 
eral board for vocational education, but 
they will be helpful to any young man 
or woman interested in choosing a 
vocation, as they furnish a practical 
encyclopedia of occupations. 

A new pamphlet issued by the Immi- 
grant publication society on library work 
with the foreign population entitled “Ex- 

4 wetness a neighborhood” by Mary Frank, 
covers the new method which has been 
ee applied to New York’s 

st side and was written with the help 
of eminent Jewish scholars. It is a com- 
munity survey of a new sort and will 
prove of real service to libraries. 

A recent book by Theodore W. Koch 
on “War libraries and allied studies” is 
a collection of his various contributions 
written the last two years and covers the 
various phases of work of the British and 
Americans in their efforts to take books 
to camp, trench and hospital. It is a 
valuable record both pictorially and oth- 
erwise of this tremendous work and 
reads like an interesting war story. 

/ A new source for debate material is 

/ found in The Arbitrator, a monthly pe- 
riodical published at $1 a year by the 

\ Free religious association of America, P. 

| O. Box 42, Wall St. Station, New York 

| City, in the interests of progressive 
| thought and social advance. Debates now 

/ available are: Prohibition, Birth con- 

' trol, Ideals of political parties, WWoman 

suffrage, Single tax, Modern education, 

\ Free trade, Religious unity, Universal 
| military training. 

‘ The Boston public library is using a 
new series of “Brief reading lists,” of 
which the following have appeared: Na- 
tional defense, military and naval science 
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and law; Domestic production and pres- 
ervation of food; Commerce industries 
and natural resources of Russia; Com- 
mercial relations of South America; Re- 
construction and re-education of disabled 
soldiers and sailors; Freedom of the 
seas; League of nations; Problems of 
peace, racial and territorial. This library 
has also issued a useful List. of suggested 
reading for the use of the junior mem- 
bership of the American Red Cross, de- 
signed for both elementary grades and 
high school. It will be useful to teach- 
ers of history, civics, and English, and 
also those who direct pageants. 





Illinois Library Law 

The Council of the Illinois library as- 
sociation has voted to accept and sup- 
port the two bills which were submitted 
by its legislative committee. 

The county library bill was introduced 
into the last general assembly and passed 
the senate, but met opposition in the edu- 
cational committee in the house. This 
committee amended the bill to require a 
referendum vote and struck out the 
clause requiring certification of the 
county librarians. 

This year the bill has been made to 
conform to these two criticisms. 

The law now resembles the one passed 
in Michigan in that there is no definite 
provision for exemption of communities 
in a county which already pays a city li- 
brary tax. This would result in the dan- 
ger that a city might be twice taxed, a 
point which is provided for in the recent 
laws of Iowa, Indiana and South Da- 
kota. 

The second bill amends the present 
law by making the fiscal library year con- 
form with the fiscal year of the city, vil- 
lage or township; and also provides that 
the annual report of the library shall be 
submitted within 15 days after the 
close of the fiscal year. It requires the 
annual report to include a budget for the 
ensuing year. The advantage of these’ 
amendments is an endeavor to have the 
business of the library transacted in a 
more consistent business-like manner. 
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Library Schools 
University of California 

Tho the University of California has 
for many years been offering during 
the summer session a six weeks course 
in library methods, entrance to this has 
of late been practically restricted to 
those already holding library positions. 
Tho this summer course will in all 
probability be omitted in 1919 there is 
every intention of continuing it in the 
future. It does not, however, fill the 
urgent need of additional assistants 
with college education and more 
thoro professional training. 

With the opening of the fall term of 
1918, instruction in library science dur- 
ing the regular college session was first 
offered to graduates and undergradu- 
ates in the university. Tho in this, the 
opening year, only the first two courses 
listed below will be given, it is ex- 
pected that thereafter all four will be 
offered each year. They will be open 
only to upper division students and to 
- graduates who expect to take all four, 
for they are planned to give together 
the essentials of library training. It 
should be noted that while the number 
of courses offered is few, each one cov- 
ers a wide field, and three hours of in- 
struction throughout the year will be 
given in each. For the present, juniors 
and seniors of the college of letters and 
science may elect these and secure 
credit for them towards the A. B. de- 
gree. Such students will generally 
take the first two courses in one year 
and the last two in another, but gradu- 
ates of this or any other university 
may take the whole work in one year. 
In selecting the class, preference is 
given to graduates, which may ulti- 
mately result in eliminating the under- 
graduates, for the number accepted will 
be limited. 

From those applying for admission, a 
class of 20 was selected and instruc- 
tions begun in October. Nella J. 
Martin is giving the course in Cata- 
loging and Classification and Edith 
M. Coulter and the undersigned divide 
the instruction in Bibliography. An 
outline of the courses follows: 


Bibliography 

Dictionaries, encyclopaedias, indexes, 
handbooks, directories, and general works 
of reference, subject and trade _bibliog- 
raphies, periodicals and society publications, 
atlases and maps, United States government 
publications, and California state docu- 
ments, Practice in the preparation of read- 
ing lists and bibliographies, Lectures, re- 
ports, and problems. 
Cataloging and Classification 

The study of the card catalog with con- 
sideration of the problems of author and 
title entries as’ illustrated by typical ex- 
amples; subject headings. Instruction will 
be followed by actual cataloging of books 
selected in illustration of different prob- 
lems. Classification will be studied with 
particular reference to the Dewey decimal 
system, but with some attention to the 
Library of Congress scheme. 
Library Administration and Extension 

Brief outline of library history and of li- 
brary development and legislation in the 
United States. Organization of different 
types of libraries. Library planning and 
furnishing. Library support and govern- 
ment; office management, care and filing of 
records and correspondence; library budgets 
and accounts; supplies; ordering of books 
and periodicals; accessioning. Catalog 
routine. Loan department problems, charg- 
ing systems, branches, stations, traveling 
libraries, inter-library loans. Work with 
children and schools. Extension and pub- 
licity. 
The Study and Selection of Books 

History of printing and of books. Pres- 
ent day book making and printing, style and 
arrangement of type, preparation of copy 
and correction of proof. Book paper, book 
illustration. Binding, materials and meth- 
ods, editions, publishers. Selection of 
books for libraries of different types; study 
of guides, standard lists and of current 
book reviewing periodicals; evaluating 
books and making book notes; critical ex- 
amination of a selected list of new publica- 
tions. 

SypNEy B. MITCHELL, 


Acting Associate Librarian 


California state library 

Professor Charles E. Chapman, of the 
University of California, gave the class 
a most delightful talk on the early de- 
velopments of California history. 

To supplement and make tangible the 
course on children’s literature, the state 
library is collecting representative titles 
of children’s books. The collection will 
include the old-time favorites, the best 
of the new publications, and as many of 
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the beautifully illustrated books as pos- 
sible. 

The books will be shelved in the class- 
room, accessible to the students at all 
times. In addition to serving as a lab- 
oratory for the library school, the books 
will be used as an exhibit for visiting 
librarians, parents, teachers and others. 

Another set of books collected for ex- 
hibition and laboratory purposes is that of 
the works of standard novelists in the 
best editions. This, too, will be shelved 
in the class-room, and will be enlarged as 
new and attractive editions appear. 

Alumni notes 

Ruth Bullock, ’15, has accepted a position 
in the Ventura county free library, Ventura. 

Algeline Marlow, 718, has begun her work 
as assistant in the San Diego public library. 

Ruth Seymour, ’18, is serving as assistant 
at the Letterman hospital library, San Fran- 


cisco. ‘ 
University of Illinois 


Immediately following the visit of the 
school to Chicago the first week in Janu- 
ary, the seniors left for the month of field 
work. Since several members had _ al- 
ready finished the assignment for field 
work, the number was unusually small. 
They were as follows: Evanston public 
library, Josephine A. Cushman; Portland 
Cement Association, Bess Johnston; 
Rockford public library, Bess Lowry; 
Oak Park public library, Katherine L. 
McGraw; Decatur public library, Eleanor 
Francis Warner. 

Mrs Eva Cloud Taylor, until recently 
librarian of the Kewanee, Illinois, pub- 
lic library, will give 15 lectures to the 
seniors, and 6 to the juniors on children’s 
literature. 

Miss Boyd and Miss Bond of the fac- 
ulty attended the library institutes held 
February 12, at Mattoon and Gilman. 

The university senate has voted to re- 
turn next year to the two semester plan, 
dropping the quarter plan now in vogue 
as a war measure. 

The Library club held a meeting Janu- 
ary 13, at which Mrs Emma _ Rhoads 
Nickoley gave an interesting account of 
her experiences in connection with the 
American university of Syria, where she 
hopes, upon her return to Beirut, to re- 
construct the college library. Mrs Nick- 


_Lectures by Winifred Skinner, 


oley has taken a number of courses in 
the library school the past two years. 


Alumni notes 

Ione Armstrong, ’09-11, has been given 
leave of absence by the library board of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, to go to the Pelham 
Bay, New York, naval training station as 
camp librarian for three months. 

Mary P. Billingsley, B.L.S., ’08, has re- 
signed from the Kansas City public library, 
where she was in charge of public docu- 
ments, to accept the librarianship of the 
Kansas City Railway Company. 

John Simeon Cleavinger, B.L.S., *10, has 
joined the teaching force of the library 
school. Mr Cleavinger will resign the li- 
brarianship of the Jackson, Michigan, pub- 
lic library, where he has been since leaving 
the library school, and will take up his 
duties about the 15th of March. Among 
other subjects he will take charge of the 
course in library buildings, equipment and 
furniture, given to the seniors. 

Elizabeth G. Greene, B.L.S., ’05, has 
been taking a course, given in Boston, on 
reconstruction work for disabled soldiers, 
and expects soon to be assigned to some 
reconstruction hospital. 

Mildred McElroy, ’15-18, has resigned her 
position in the catalog department of the 
Ohio state library and is at her home in 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Leila B. Wilcox, ’13-14, has resigned her 
position as librarian of Franklin, Indiana, 
public library, to accept a position at the 
camp library, Ft. Benjamin Harrison. 

FrANcIS SIMPSON, 
Assistant Director. 


Los Angeles public library 

IXmphasis has been placed recently 
upon the special courses in high school 
library work and library work with chil- 
dren. Graduates of the Los Angeles li- 
brary school who are college graduates 
are eligible for the state certificate re- 
quired of high school librarians. Eleven 
students have elected this course. As a 
supplement to the lectures and class dis- 
cussions of school library problems each 
student has drawn a plan, indicated the 
necessary equipment, and outlined a, 
course of lessons in the use of the library. 
librarian 
in the Pasadena high school, on Admin- 
istrative problems; and Blanche Cove- 
ney, formerly librarian of the Glenville 
high school in Cleveland, on Methods of 
cooperation with teachers have added to 
the interest in the work. 

Practice in story-telling under Jasmine 
3ritton’s direction is offered in the 
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course in children’s work. An unusual 
opportunity is given to those who wish 
to tell stories in the smaller branches and 
in the settlement house of the Interna- 
tional institute, where the Mexican and 
Russian children form an appreciative 
audience. Thru the courtesy of the 
Story-tellers’ league the school heard 
Mrs Dessa Fultz tell a group of Chinese 
folk-tales. 

The following officers have been 
chosen by the class of 1919: Gladys Cald- 
well, president; Lieurena Greenfield, 
vice-president; Leora Griffin, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Marion Horton, 
Acting Principal 
New York public library 

Ixaminations for the first semester of 
1918-19 took place on January 29-31. 
Immediately after, the students of the 
regular class reported for their assign- 
ments for a month’s practical work in 
the New York public library and other 
local libraries. 

The school had the pleasure, January 
17, of hearing an address by Mary Eileen 
Ahern, editor of Pusiic Lipraries, enti- 
tled “Our inheritance as librarians.” Jan- 
uary 21, Henry E. Sanborn, librarian of 
the Bridgeport, Conn., public library, 
spoke to the combined classes on “Prob- 
lems of library reorganization.” Lectures 
on order work have been given to the 
regular students by F. F. Hopper, chief 
of the circulation department of the New 
York public library, and by LeRoy Jef- 
fers. manager of the book order office 
of the New York public library. [Effie 
L.. Power, head of the children’s depart- 
ment of the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh, will begin on March 3 a series of 
10 lectures on children’s work and litera- 
ture. 

The meetings of the advanced class 
continue through February, being unaf- 
fected by the field assignments. The 
courses for the second semester are “/d- 
vanced administration, Advanced book 
selection, Bibliographical problems, Book- 
making and book-collecting, Theses, and 
Library and community. In connection 
with the last named a series of 10 lec- 
tures has been begun by F. W. Jenkins, 
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librarian of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
who has recently returned from service 
with the War Industries board at Wash- 
ington. The course in Advanced book 
selection will include, as did the corre- 
sponding course in the first semester, a 
number of lectures on new material i 
the 300’s by Corinne Bacon. 

Florence Behr, ’16-18, has resigned from 
the staff of the circulation department of the 
New York public library to accept a posi- 
tion as assistant in the Girls’ high school 
library, Brooklyn. 

Mary Cox, 712-13, has been appointed li- 
brarian of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, New York City. She 
was formerly acting librarian. 

Katharine Esselstyn, ’12-14, was married 
on July 3, 1918, to Lieutenant Richard E. 
Coon, Jr. Mrs Coon will continue for the 
present as librarian of the Lamont memorial 
library at McGrawville, New York. 

Sigrid Holt, ’16-17, is acting librarian of 
the White Plains, N. Le high school in 
place of Clara Overton, ’13-16, who has been 
released for war work. 

Mabel Howe, 715-17, is serving as an as- 
sistant in the library of debarkation hos- 
pital, Number 3, Greenhut Building, New 
York City. 

Gertrude Olmsted, ’12-13 (Certificate, li- 
brary school of the Carnegie library of At- 
lanta, ’10), has accepted a position in the 
library of the Hamerslag Company, at Gar- 
field, N. J. 

Katherine Steele, ’16-17 (Certificate, Pratt 
Institute school of library science, ’09), i 
resigned her place in the readers’ division 
of the New York public library to do Y. M. 
C. A. canteen work at Camp Lee, Virginia. 


Pratt Institute 

The recrudescence of influenza that 
swept over New York in January did not 
bring any very serious illness to the class, 
but the school was closed for a week to 
give everyone a chance to rest and catch 
up. This will not entail any loss of work, 
as commencement is a week later than 
usual and the whole schedule is simply 
pushed a week forward. This will ad- 
vance the spring trip into April, which, as 
we go up to New England, may not be a 
bad thing. 

Owing to the illness of the president 
of the graduates’ association, the annual 
luncheon will be held on March 1, instead 
of at the usual time. 

The library school gave a_ musical 
evening at the Woman’s club on Febru- 
ary 6, for the benefit of the Neighborship 
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chapter. Three of the class and three 
outside friends teok part, the result being 
a concert of unusual merit and interest. 
Frank K. Walter of the New York 
state library school spoke to the school 
on the Library and the community. 
Clara W. Hunt of the Brooklyn public 
library gave her usual course of three 
lectures on the administration of a chil- 


dren’s room. 

Henry N. Sanborn gave a very enter- 
taining talk on the reorganization of an 
old library, based upon his recent experi- 
ences at Bridgeport. 

Mary E. Hall was good enough to 
come to us at literally eleventh hour no- 
tice, and give her always inspiring talk 
on the work of the high school library. 

The class attended the January meet- 
ing of the New York library club at the 
aldermanic chamber of the city hall and 
were much interested in the discussion 
of the comparative rewards of business 
and public library work. 

The vice-director attended a meeting 
of the executive board of the A. L. A. 
at Buffalo on January 11, and stopped 
over in Albany for a meeting of the New 
York state committee on standardization 
and certification. ‘ 

Agnes Cowing, ’02, has resigned the li- 
brarianship of the children’s room at the 
Pratt Institute free library. She has been 
librarian of the Base Hospital at Camp Mer- 
ritt since August 1, and will continue in the 
A. L. A. War Work as long as her services 
are needed. Mildred G. Lovell, ’15, has been 
appointed acting children’s librarian for the 
rest of the Institute year. 

Ruth Cowsgill, ’11, has resigned the posi- 
tion of cataloger in the Chouteau county 
free library, Ft. Benton, Montana, to as- 
sume the librarianship of the public library 
at Boise, Idaho. 

Cards have been received announcing the 
marriage of Elsa C. Fueslein, ’12, to Philip 
Grim Schermerhorn of New York. 

_ Clara McKee, 712, has accepted a position 
in the new School of hygiene and public 
health in Baltimore. 

_ Sarah Greer, ’14, who has been working 
in the Post Office censorship during the war, 
has returned to the catalog department of 
the New York public library. 

Helen M. Heezen, ’15, cataloger at the 
Burlington, Iowa, public library, has been 
made head cataloger at the Enoch Pratt 
free library of Baltimore. 

Inez Benedict, ’18, children’s librarian at 
the public library of Eveleth, Minn., has 


gone to the Missouri state commission to 
take charge of traveling libraries. 

Ruth Hoffman, ’18, has been made chil- 
dren’s librarian at the Community house, 
Johnson City, N. Y. 

Ruth E. Wellman, ’18, who has been an 
assistant in the extension division of the 
New York public library, has been made 
acting librarian of the Seward park branch. 

JosEPHINE A. RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director 
Riverside Library, Cal. 

Former students and staff members 
in war service are as follows: 
Overseas : 

Hilda M. Smeal, Dorothea Smith. 
Camp Library Service 

Ralph A. Beals, Alven W. Clark, Merwyn 
J. Newburg, Lincoln Doty Brown, George 
E. Chase, Wm. E. Blaikie, Robert Fuller- 
ton, Reginald Brinsmead, James MacDou- 
all. 

Government Service in the U. S. 

Mrs Geraldine V. Carlisle, Julia Clapper- 
ton, Alice F. Coldren, Lilla B. Dailey, Myra 
Hoge, Rubie Ley, Nelle Sanford, Mrs 
Thomas E. Gore, Frances White, Mayme E. 
Matthews, Mrs Mabel C. Grover, Czarina 
Hall, Dell Pemberton Slaughter, Aimee 
Michelbacher, Mabel J. Irwin, Beatrice Mc- 
lean, Genevra Brock. 

Twenty-six students registered for 
the winter short -course January 6- 
March 3, 1919; 14 from California, 2 
each from Colorado, Illinois, and 
Texas; 1 each from Idaho, Iowa, Eng- 
land, Mexico and Michigan. 

The winter school luncheon was held 
at the Glenwood Mission Inn on Sat- 
urday, February 1. 


St. Louis public library 

The teaching of Book Selection, in 
charge last year of Margery Quigley, li- 
brarian of the Divoll branch, now libra- 
rian of the Free public library at 
Endicott, N. Y., has been assumed by 
Mrs Jessie Sargent McNiece, chief of the 
circulation department of the St. Louis 
public library. 

In the course in Serials each student 
now reports to the Applied science de- 
partment for one week’s practice work in 
checking periodicals. 

On the last Friday in the month each 
student in the school will hereafter be 
scheduled for a ten-minute interview 
with the principal, in which opportunity 
will be given for a discussion of the work 
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and the student’s individual progress 
in it. 

A special committee of the faculty to 
supervise the practice work of students 
and to report on its progress and efficacy 
has been appointed, to consist of Dr Geo. 
R. Throop, assistant librarian of the St. 
Louis public library, Mrs Jessie Sargent 
MeNiece, chief of the circulation depart- 
ment, and Mrs P. F. Drury, chief in- 
structor of the library school. 

The subjects of recent lectures have 
included: The library and civic activi- 
ties, by Louis F. Budenz, secretary of the 
Civic league; New phases of the course 
of study in the public schools, Tillie 
Gecks, supervisor of primary schools and 
president of the Missouri state teachers’ 
association; Program of work for the 
Junior Red Cross and library co6pera- 
tion with it, by Mrs E. R. Kroeger, 
Southwestern division director; Work of 
the Missouri library commission, by 
Elizabeth B. Wales, secretary of the com- 
mission; Collegiate bureau of occupa- 
tions, by Clarissa Brockstedt, manager of 
the bureau; Art and architecture in Bor- 
deaux, illustrated with lantern slides, by 
Mademoiselle M. Marfaing, professor in 
the Lycée of Bordeaux and French gov- 
ernment scholar in the United States. 

Artiur FE. Bostwick. 
Simmons college 

The school attended the Massachu- 
setts library club mecting, February 
13. 

The students had the privilege not 
only of hearing Miss Hall at that mect- 
ing speak on the “Organization of a 
high school library,” but also of having 
a visit from Mabel Williams, who 
talked on “The cooperation between 
the New York public library and the 
New York high schools.” 

Those who are interested in work 
with children and with schools take ad- 
vantage of the talks at the Bookshop 
for boys and girls. 

The college graduate class enjoyed a 
visit to the Boston Athenzeum on Janu- 
ary 22, which made an appropriate end- 
ing to the term’s course in the “History 
of libraries.” 


Positions 

Loa Bailey, special, 08. . In charge of 
office management and files of the Bear 
River Spruce Company, Portland, Oregon. 

Lucy Bell, 14. Cataloging and classifica- 
tion, Army War College library, Washing- 
ton, 1. C. 

Lora Bolton, ’17.. Nebraska library coim- 
mission, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Minnie E. Burk, ’11. Librarian general 
office library, Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 

May Clark, special, °15. Librarian, Car- 
negie Stout library, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Alice Humiston, ’11. Alumni recorder, 
Dartmouth college, Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Clara Penney, °12. Hispanic society of 
America, West 156th Street, New York City. 

Minnie W. Pert, ’15. Massachusetts state 
library, Boston. 

Ruth H. Plympton, ’12. Accession clerk, 
Library association of Portland, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Elizabeth Sherman, ’18. Librarian, School 
of education library, Boston university, 
Boston. 

Elsie K. Wells, ’10. Reference librarian, 
Sioux City public library, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Margaret O. Wood, ’17, has left the Stone- 
ham public library to take up nursing in a 
private hospital in Stoneham, Massachu- 
setts. 

Edna E. Woodbury, 717. Children’s Book- 
shop, William Filene’s Sons, Boston. 

Marriages 

Joice C. Scarf, "17. Married, January 21, 
1919, to Aaron Ray Sherritt, at Ames, Iowa. 

Anna Monahan, ’08. Married, January 23, 
1919, to Captain Robert James Archibald, 
U. S. N., Aviation. 

June Ricnarpson DONNELLY, 
Director. 


A reference librarian in the Staff 
News Bulletin, Cleveland, tells of two 
recent questions of human interest. A 
man having money in a Proctor, Min- 
nesota, bank lost his bank book and came 
to the library to find a list of Proctor 
banks. He had lost his recollection of 
the particular bank where his money 
was, hence his visit to the library. 

A last letter from a soldier before he 
was killed in action stated that he had 
had his photograph taken in Boston, 
but did’ not specify the photographer. 
Of course his relatives are using every 
means now to obtain the photograph of 
the -proof. A list was taken away of 
the photographers listed in the Boston 
directory, from which they hoped to 
find the right one. 
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Course of Instruction in the Use of 
Books and Libraries given in the 
University of Chicago high school 
1 Five consecutive lessons given to 

each freshman English class. 

2 a. The book. b. The library. 
c. Use of reference books. d. Maga- 
zines and the magazine index. e. Note- 
taking and lesson organization. Short 
test. 

3 Fifty minutes each. 

4 The library course is scheduled 
to be given early in the first semester, 
usually about a month after school be- 
gins. The English teacher in her work 
leads up to the library instruction and 
the librarian connects her work with 
what will be presented by the English 
teacher when she again takes the class. 

5 The practice sheets for each day’s 
lesson test the pupil’s ability to grasp 
the work covered each day. The short 
general test at the end of the course is 
as follows: 

a. Give three suggestions for the care 
of books. 

b. If you were buying a dictionary, 
which one would you buy? Why? 

c. Name a poem you have studied in 
your English class. Tell what it meant 
to you. 

d. Name a book you have read during 
your vacation. Review it. 

6 At the beginning of the course the 
librarian puts before the class two 
projects to be completed at the end of 
the course. These projects are writing 
two books, one the “Story of a book,” 
the other on “How to study.” The 
class appoints an art editor to design 
and make the covers and a committee 
to arrange and bind the books. 

The chapter assignments for the 
“Story of a book” are as follows: 

Oral tradition 

Pictograph 

Writing of the Egyptians 

Manuscript 

Printing 

Papyrus 

Parchment 


Paper 

Modern printing press 

How a book is bound 

Illustrations in books 

Reading habit 

Books as friends 

Books as helpers 

The pupils may choose any one of 
these chapters. The librarian has on 
reserve in the library references for 
the pupils to consult and encourages 
them to find material on their chap- 
ters which is not on reserve. Since the 
pupils have their choice of subjects, 
some of the chapters are not chosen, 
while there may be two or three papers 
on one chapter; but this does not make 
the book less interesting. The papers 
are arranged in the book in the order 
of the chapters and are bound in the 
cover made by a member of the class. 
(This has been a_ very successful 
project.) 

The assignment for the: book “How 
to study” is as follows: “Write one 
page on one of the ‘Study Helps’ as 
they apply to you.” These papers are 
arranged in the order of the “Study 
Helps” and are bound in a cover de- 
signed by a member of the class. (It 
is wonderful how enthusiastic the 
pupils are in making these books. 
Some of the chapters are illustrated; 
many papers are typewritten, and the 
material shows personality; it is fresh 
and original.) 
7 <A practice sheet for each lesson 
which the pupils fill out daily and hand 
in. In answering the questions on the 
practice sheet the pupils must consult 
the catalog, must know the im- 
portant division in the Dewey classi- 
fication, the arrangement of books on 
the shelves, the magazines in the li- 
brary, and how to use the magazine 
index. It takes pupils from 20 to 30 
minutes daily to complete their prac- 
tice sheets, which leaves them time to 
prepare their chapters on the “Story of 
a book” and “How to study.” . 

8 The same amount of credits as is 
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given for the same amount of work in 
I-nglish. 
9 The librarian sends the grade of 


each pupil to the English teacher; that | 


grade forms a part of the pupil’s grade 
in English, 

10 The librarian does the teaching 
in the English classroom; meanwhile 
the English teacher takes charge of 
the library. 


News from the Field 
East 

Clark university is said to have the 
largest collection of war posters in 
America. The credit for assembling 
this collection is given to Dr Louis N. 
Wilson, librarian. 

The annual summary of the Library of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural college 
shows the library open 86 hours a week, 
for 335 days. Books added were 2473 v., 
total on shelves 58,563 v. Recorded 
home use of books, excluding pamphlets, 
maps, or reserve books loaned over night, 
6129 vy. Newspapers and periodicals re- 
ceived, 560. Total receipts, $6457.20. 
Expenditures for books, $1208.60, peri- 
odicals $2274.40, binding $1461.36, other 
$1512.85. 

Central Atlantic 

The new library building at Corry, 
Pa., was opened in January. 

The S. V. R. Watson branch of the 
Buffalo public library has recently been 
opened. 

A. B. Hepburn, of New York City, 
offers to build, equip, and deed a libra- 
ry to the town of Norfolk, N. Y., free 
of charge, if his proposition is carried 
by a two-thirds vote of the coming spe- 
cial town meeting. 

Helen R. Shoemaker, Vassar ’10, 
Drexel ’12, died January 8, 1919, of 
pneumonia. She held a position in the 
Bryn Mawr college library from the time 
of her graduation from the Drexel In- 
stitute library school until 1914, when she 
was appointed librarian of the Oak Lane 
branch of the Free library of Philadel- 


phia. At the time of her death she was 
on a year’s leave of absence attending 
the New York school of journalism, 


Librarians who feel that a printed an- 
nual report is a luxury not to be afforded 
by the smaller libraries may be converted 
by the report of the Free public library 
of Dover, New Jersey. This is an at- 
tractive four page folder which carries 
to the patrons of the library all the im- 
portant points in the year’s work, except 
the financial summary, and this could 
have been included without adding cost. 
There are three local. advertisements on 
the last page which no doubt paid for the 
printing. Martha A. Burnett, the libra- 
rian, is to be congratulated upon her 
business ability. Such a report will no 
doubt be read by the patrons of the li- 
brary. 

Central 

Mrs Edmund Sauve, formerly Anna 
M. Smith, assistant at the Public li- 
brary, Lansing, Mich., died at her 
home in Madison, Wis., of influenza. 


During the last year 313,028 books 
were borrowed from the Des Moines 
public library, the largest number circu- 
lated in the history of the institution. A 
large extension of the library system is 
planned with branches in specified zones. 


St. Paul is to have a new branch li- 
brary, a Carnegie gift, to cost $25,000, 
on the site of the West End Commercial 
club, which was donated by the club for 
the purpose. 


During the year 1918 there was an in- 
crease of 23 per cent in the average sal- 
ary paid library assistants in the St. Paul 
public library. The average salary in 
December, 1917, was $58.06; in Decem- 
ber, 1918, $68.65. 


May Clark, oi the Simmons college 
library school, formerly acting assistant 
librarian of the Public library, Du- 
buque, Iowa, has been appointed li- 
brarian to succeed Almira Wilcox, re- 
signed. Mary Lee is now assistant li- 
brarian. 








— 





Public 


The growth of the use of the Toledo 
public library is shown in the large in- 
crease in its circulation, 707,000 v. in 
1918, 271,000 v. more than 1917. This 
library is reaping a rich harvest from its 
widespread advertising campaign. 

Mrs Winifred Davis, of the Wiscon- 
sin library school, and for several years 
a very successful librarian at Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin, has been appointed 
in charge of traveling libraries for the 
Wisconsin free library commission. 

A new children’s room was opened 
in January in the Virginia, Minn., pub- 
lic library. The increased use of the 
library by adults has made it necessary 
to transfer the children’s work to a 
large room on the lower floor. 

The Carnegie public library at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Michigan, reports an increase 
in circulation of 3120 the last year, with a 
total of 53,989 v. Fiction read was only 
54% ; almost half being something else. 
War books to the number of 2668 were 
issued ; 4469 back numbers of magazines ; 
1683 on literature, 844 biographies; 789 
on useful arts ; 634 in sociology; and the 
rest scattering. The library was closed 
a month because of influenza. 


The Public library of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., reports nearly 500,000 books is- 
sued for home use and more than 22,- 
000 used in the reading rooms during 
the year 1918. Visitors to the reading 
room numbered 515,361. Visitors to 
exhibits totaled 22,210 and the attend- 
ance at lectures was 6664. The total 
of all records of service exceeded 
1,060,000. Number of cards in force 
27,919. Books in the library totalled 
189,258. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, kept its library 
open during the influenza epidemic. 
The circulation for October was the 
largest for any month in the year, as 
the people turned to books for enter- 
tainment. Libraries in the smaller 
cities seem to have been much more 
scared by the influenza than in the 
larger cities. 
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Instead of an adverse effect, the war 
caused the Cedar Rapids library to be 
more used than in any previous year, 
an increase in circulation of 13,862 is 
reported. 

In a recent review of the work of the 
Public library, St. Paul, the librarian, 
W. Dawson Johnston, says that the war 
has produced tremendous changes in 
the use of libraries. Readers have in- 
creased 21 per cent in his library the 
last vear and people have come to de- 
pend more than ever before on the li- 
brary for both entertainment and in- 
struction. Where there was one stu- 
dent of European institutions there are 
at least 20 today. Both men and 
women are studying new occupations. 
There is an increasing demand for 
books on history and geography of the 
warring countries, and the topography 
of the battle fronts. 300ks on the 
cathedrals of northern France, histo- 
ries of Alsace-Lorraine, narratives of 
the Russian revolution, histories of the 
Eastern questions, all have an interest 
that they never had before. 


South 


Marie A. Hammond has accepted the 
position of cataloger at the Rosenberg 
library, Galveston, Texas. 


The club women of Miami, Florida, 
have started a campaign to raise $50,000 
for the erection of a four-story building, 
the first floor of which will be devoted 
to a public library, the second to an audi- 
torium available to the public, the third 
for club rooms, and the fourth for offices. 


C. Seymour Thompson, librarian of 
the Public library, Savannah, Georgia, 
has submitted to the board of directors 
a plan for a great library system in Sa- 
vannah, covering a branch system and 
other important features to be accom- 
plished within certain years, to meet ex- 
pected growth. 

In its service to a population of 385,- 
000 the Public library of Kansas City, 
with a collection of 250,964 v. circulated 
for the year ending June 30, 1918, to its 
70,247 registered borrowers, a total of 
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761,697 v. of which 473,034 v. were fic- 
tion. The library receives 2150 period- 
icals. 

The Louisville public library asks 
for an increased appropriation of $20,- 
000 to cover a critical period in its his- 
tory, as it must fall behind unless more 
funds are forthcoming. The circula- 
tion has increased from 700,000 v. in 
1912 to more than 1,000,000 in 1918, in 
the face of a cut in the appropriation 
of 3% to 3 cents in 1913-14. The cost 
of maintenance last year was $93,- 
897.75. Library salaries are so low 
that 11 assistants left the last year. 
More money is needed for salaries, for 
increased cost of heat and light, and 
for additional books to replace copies 
worn out and discarded. 


West 
The new Carnegie library in Florence, 
Colorado, which was completed early last 
fall, was recently opened for use. 


Edith Morgan, librarian of the Gunni- 
son, Colo., normal school during 1916-17, 
died from an attack of influenza. 


The Montana state library association 
expressed its regret at the death of Grace 
Stoddard, late librarian of the Missoula 
public library and ex-president of the 
Montana library association. Miss Stod- 
dard died January 5 after an illness with 
pneumonia and neuritis. 


Joanna H. Sprague, librarian of the 
Public library, Salt Lake City, in her an- 
nual report recommends a new building 
in place of the west side branch and the 
establishment of two deposit stations. 
Except for the loss occasioned thru clos- 
ing the library two months on account of 
the influenza, there was a decided gain in 
number of books taken out. Almost 15,- 
000 books were collected for men in the 
service. About 2500 v. were purchased 
for extension work with the schools. 


Grace M. Stoddard, Simmons ’04, and 
librarian at Missoula, Montana, the last 
14 years, died January 5, at her home in 
Winchester, Massachusetts. 


From a collection of 6000 v. the library 
had grown to 20,000 v., one of the first 
rank in the state, serving the county as 
well as the city. Outside of her own work 
Miss Stoddard was well known thru 
out the state, having organized the State 
library association and been instrumental 
in the passing of a county library law for 
the state. 

She had recently been doing temporary 
work for the Free public library commis- 
sion of Massachusetts. 


Pacific coast 


L. May Brooks, librarian at Leland 
Stanford university, died suddenly at 
Palo Alto, Cal. 


Mrs Gladys Spear Case, a Pittsburgh 
graduate, and formerly children’s libra- 
rian in St. Louis, is now first assistant in 
the children’s department of the Los An- 
geles public library. 


Ethel Barber, former assistant in the 
Public library of Washington, D. C., and 
last year with the Food Commission, has 
accepted a position in the circulation de- 
partment of the Ios Angeles public li- 
brary. 


The Public library of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, lent for home use during its last 
fiscal year, 434,508 v., 53% being non-fic- 
tion. There are 27 agencies to serve a 
population of 67,500, out of which 18,141 
persons hold valid cards. There were 
3932 v. added, making a total of 70,474 v. 
now on hand. Berkeley has a new civic 
center plan which provides for a $200,- 
000 public library building. 





For Sale—At a low price, kindergar- 
ten magazine, 1891 to 1906 complete. 
Used for reference. M.S. Jourdon, 203 
N. Grove Ave., Oak Park, III. 





e 
Wanted—Two library assistants, 
one assistant in catalog department, 
$840 a year, the other engineering li- 
brarian at $960 a year. Address: Li- 
brarian, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Towa, 
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